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JUDGE THOMAS MELLON AND HIS FAMILY 


HENRY OLIVER EVANS 
An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, May 20, 1947, in formal acceptance of a portrait of Judge 
Mellon, done by Verona Kiralfy after one by the French artist, Théobald 
Chartran, which had been received as a gift from Mr. William Larimer 
Mellon, a grandson of Judge Mellon. 


| HE Historical Society gratefully accepts from Mr. Mellon his 

very generous gift of this portrait of Judge Mellon, noted 

son of Western Pennsylvania, and extends to him its hearty 

thanks for this addition to its gallery. There are many reasons, as it 

seems to us, why it is eminently appropriate that this portrait should 

hang upon our walls. Of these many reasons time will suffice to discuss 
only a few. 








| One reason is Judge Mellon's interest in family history. If we con- 

sider a community as the sum total of its individual members, the history 
of these separate members and their ancestors is, in that sense, the history 
of the community. The gathering together, recording, and preserving 
Oo 


at 


genealogical data and family history is, of course, a most prominent 


10On exhibit for this occasion was a considerable collection of items relating to the history of the Mellon 


family, including a copy of Judge Mellon's published autobiography and family history, McGuffey Readers 





used in his private school, books from his library, pictures of his banking houses, his lawyer's account book, two 


bank ledgers, and other items referred to in the course of the address.—Ed 
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function of an historical society. Fortunately, Judge Mellon's interest 
in such history was intense and was reflected in a most interesting way 
in his autobiography, Thomas Mellon and His Times, a wonderful book 
and one which we submit should be available to all historical students. 
It is true that Judge Mellon expressly stated that this worth-while record 
was written and intended for members of his family only, but we think 
it has such general value that others should be permitted to share it. 


The importance of genealogical and family history in Judge Mellon's 
mind may be seen from the fact that he devoted some 135 out of the 648 
pages in his book to the history of the Mellon family, going back as far 
as 1641. He wrote in his foreword: “I believe that knowledge of the 
hereditary defects as well as other qualities in ancestry might be utilized.” 
On the first page of his book he says: “If you would know yourself, 
begin with the study of your forefathers.” As a Scotch-Irishman, born 
in County Tyrone, Ulster, he was preeminently realistic, as witness 
his further comment: “It may not be amiss to remind my descendants 
that whilst family pride founded on ancestry, without good qualities in 
themselves to sustain it, is a sure sign of weakness and degeneracy, yet 
just enough such pride to produce self-respect, in connection with average 
good qualities, is a valuable preservative against low associations and 
bad habits.” Moreover, he was realistic enough to exhibit no mock 
modesty in assessing himself and the other members of his family in these 
words: “I think it would be difficult to find a family coming into the 
country under similar circumstances which has done so well, and looking 
back into their antecedents as far as we can penetrate, it will not be 
claiming too much should their posterity claim to be descended of good 
stock.” 


EDUCATION 


The Scotch-Irish have always been strong supporters of and great 
believers in education. Almost their first step when they reached the 
frontier was to establish schools and churches. Judge Mellon's educa- 
tion began at his mother’s knee, with the Speller and New England Primer, 
one of the colonist’s first printed schoolbooks, and continued through 
the remaining ninety years of his life. A graduate of the Western 
University of Pennsylvania, now the University of Pittsburgh, he taught 
school, as many did in his day, and, doubting the adequacy of the public 
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schools of that day he established his own private school, with a tutor 
for his own children and those of some of his friends. 


Judge Mellon's wide ranging interest in intellectual problems is shown 
by a mere enumeration of some of the authors he mentioned and discern- 
ingly discussed in his autobiography. In history he mentions Jefferson, 
Adams, Madison, and De Tocqueville. As a lawyer and investor the 
Judge was, of course, intensely interested in political economy and he 
mentions Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Prudhon, Kropotkin, Bakunin, 
Marx, and La Salle. What we now loosely speak of as communism was, 
in the Judge’s day, called socialism. Experiments in communal life were 
prominent then, and so we find in the book references to Owen, Fourier, 
Rapp, de Laveleye, and Henry George in socialism. 


The closing years of the 50's and the early 60's were stirring times 
in intellectual changes, as well as in public affairs. Probably no more 
startling bombshell ever burst in the intellectual world than the publica- 
tion of Charles Darwin's “Origin of Species. The Judge's alertness of 
mind led him to many references to Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. 


In addition to the law, banking, and his books, the Judge also took 
his part in public life, both in national campaigns and as an active member 
of the Select Council of the City of Pittsburgh, a body, in his time, of 
prominent citizens. 


PRACTICE OF THE LAW 


Judge Mellon was one who walked cautiously and thoroughly con- 
sidered every step in his life. At the age of fifteen he began to think 
about what his career should be. In his copy of Locke’s “Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding” there is a notation made by the Judge 
on February 3, 1899: “Whilst contemplating a college education in 
1828 I bought this and ‘Watts Improvement of the Mind’ to find out 
if I could whether I had such mental machinery as might suit me for a 
professional life and now as my grand son and name sake is contemplat- 
ing such an education I transfer them to him.” 


After mature consideration, at the age of twenty-six, the Judge began 
practice of the law, with success from the start. So far as can be judged 
now, he came to have the second largest practice at the Pittsburgh Bar. 
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He records that all he expected for the first five years was a living and the 
accumulation of $1,500, but by the end of his first year this “five year 
plan” of his had worked out, and at the end of three years his accumula- 
tions were $12,000. 


Among the most interesting of surviving mementos of the Judge are 
three ledgers. In one of them, for example, is recorded in his own hand- 
writing his account with one of his clients, and lawyers, but more par- 
ticularly clients, would be interested to compare the scale of charges in 
1856 with those of today, his almost uniform charge being $5 per case. 


FAMILY LIFE 


But the accumulation of money was not the Judge’s supreme aim. 
In his autobiography he records: 

If asked the sources from which I derived the most happiness, I would name but 
two; the free interchange of thought and implicit trust and confidence between me and 
my children in their youth; a unity of sentiment and opinion between us after they grew 
up. Congeniality of sentiment and desires is not so common between parent and child— 
too often they are antagonistic. Nor was it through constraint or deference to authority 
that such concurrence arose on their part. Very little restraint on my part was exercised. 
Their inclination seemed to concur with mine spontaneously. 

Family life among all members of the Mellon family has always been 
strikingly close. Judge Mellon records: “My wedding day (at 30 
years of age) was the luckiest day of my life.” 


COMMON PLEAS JUDGE 


fter twenty-one years of active, successful practice, three of the 
most prominent Pittsburgh lawyers, Stephen F. Geyer, the famous “old 
Tom™ Marshall, and A. M. Watson, came to the Judge as a committee 
to suggest his candidacy for a seat on the Common Pleas Bench of 
Allegheny County. The Judge records that he thought it was a joke 
on their part but he was finally persuaded to run, if they would under- 
take all the work of campaigning. He made no speeches, he kissed no 
babies, and patted no voters on the back, but, despite competition by 
two well-known members of the Bar, James I. Kuhn, one of the leaders, 
and the young and active Edwin B. Stowe, he was elected by a large 
majority. The total cost to him was a subscription of $150. Quite a 
contrast with our day! 
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BANKING 


Judge Mellon served one term and although solicited to run again, 
refused re-election and entered into the business of banking with his 
establishment of the private bank of T. Mellon & Sons in 1870, at the age 
of fifty-seven. His first banking house was on the north side of Smith- 
field Street in the middle of the block now occupied by the Henry W. 
Oliver Building. The second banking house was in the middle of the 
block now occupied by the building of the Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Company. 


After discussing in his book the various motives which led him to 
leave the law and engage in banking, the Judge records as the main 
reason for his new departure: “And above all this, I had two bright 
boys just out of school, the idols of my heart, merging on manhood and 
with fine business capacity, whom I was eager to launch and to pilot in 
the channel for some part of their way." These two sons were, of course, 
Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon. The older sons, Thomas A. Mellon 
and James R. Mellon, had early embarked on business and the Judge 
records with pardonable pride the fact that before they were twenty- 
one, these two were “worth over $100,000.” 


Very soon his bank ran into the storm of the panic of 1873 and its 
aftermath. Of his part in it the Judge gives a very interesting and colorful 
account in his book. Two surviving ledgers of the bank show a drop 
in his deposits from $600,000 to about $200,000, and the gradual rise to 
$375,000 by January 1, 1875. 


A very interesting letter from the Judge to his son Andrew reads as 
follows. 


T. MELLON & SONS, BANKERS 
Pittsburgh, January 5, 1882 
Proposition to son Andrew for services past and future. 


He to have the entire net profits of the Bank from January 1, 1881, including my 
salary. The books to be readjusted accordingly. From 1st January instant. He to 
have entire net profits of bank and pay me an annual salary of two thousand dollars as its 
attorney and fifteen hundred per annum rent for the banking room; and | to allow him 
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forty five hundred per annum for attending to my private affairs and estate selling lots 
collecting rents &c as done heretofor. 
This arrangement to last till superseded by another or annuled by either party. 


Thos. Mellon 


His son, Richard B. Mellon, had gone with a younger son, George 
Negley Mellon, to Bismark, North Dakota, on account of the health of 
his son George. There they conducted an active banking and real estate 
business. Later on, the Judge made a present to Andrew W. Mellon 
of the T. Mellon & Sons Pittsburgh bank, which, upon Richard B. 
Mellon's return to Pittsburgh, Andrew shared with Richard B. 


The Judge gradually retired from the active management of the bank 
but we are not surprised to find that he did not retire entirely. Except 
for advice, he did leave his sons free but the Judge went to Kansas City, 
where he had some real estate interests, and engaged in a very exciting 
contest with high-binding city councilmen over franchises for bringing 
to Kansas City the benefits of incline planes such as were then prominent 
in Pittsburgh. 


RETIREMENT FROM ACTIVE BUSINESS 


Eventually, the Judge and Mrs. Mellon turned over to a trust for 
their children all their property. The Judge was a good Latinist, and 
among the books in his library were copies of Sallust and Justinian. The 
Western University of Pennsylvania thought enough of his ability to 
recruit him as Professor of Latin in substitution for a retiring professor. 
Of course he had a copy of Horace, and we may speculate that he may 
have read, with the approval so generally given to it, Horace’s famous 
second Ode in Book 5, “In Praise of a Peaceful Life”: 


Beatus ille qui procul negotiis 
Ut prisca gens mortalium 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis 
Solutus monei faenore. 


Happy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who, living simply, like our sires of old, 
Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold; 
The shrilling clarion ne'er his slumber mars, 
Nor quails he at the howl of angry seas; 
He shuns the forum, with its wordy jars 
Nor at the great man’s door consents to freeze. 
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UNIQUE POSITION OF THE MELLON FAMILY 


As we have said, the Judge and Mrs. Mellon had turned over to 
their sons all their property. Accustomed as we are to the astronomical 
figures of today, this might not now seem a large amount but in that day 
it was a large amount, especially when we consider that the Judge him- 
self treated it as “venture capital” and had educated his sons to the same 
viewpoint. We hear a great deal of discussion of the subjects of “Free 
Enterprise” and “Rugged Individualism” and all the impediments placed 
upon, and the need for, the use of “venture capital.” We come then 
to our second reason for holding that a portrait of Judge Mellon is fittingly 
and appropriately displayed on the Society's walls. This reason is that 
we view him as the founder of a family which is the example of the best 
type of the leadership which has advanced Western Pennsylvania to its 
high place in the industrial history of the United States. 


When Judge Mellon began his active business career in the late 1830's, 
Pittsburgh was largely a principal forwarding point between the East 
and West. Transportation by canals was at its highest point and the 
railroad era was just beginning. Pittsburgh plants were largely engaged 
in fabricating into domestic utensils materials produced elsewhere. Agri- 
culture was prominent, land was still the largest asset. Corporations 
were then generally not large, with securities a minor feature. 


Accordingly, Judge Mellon's business activities, which began when 
he was a law student working in the prothonotary’s office, were largely 
in real estate, banking and insurance, with some connections with coal 
mining. When Judge Mellon retired, Pittsburgh was just entering upon 
its rise in the production of iron and steel, coal and coke, glass, oil and gas, 
aluminum, electrical machinery, and other bulk products. 


A NEW ERA 


It may be truly said that Judge Mellon’s retirement marked the end 
of one era, and the coming into action of Andrew W. and Richard B. 
Mellon the beginning of another era. As we have said, the Judge 
endowed his family with a large fund of “venture capital’’ but he passed 
on to them much more valuable gifts. One of these was industry—a 
desire, willingness and interest in work. One of the anecdotes told of 
Andrew W. Mellon is an illustration of this trait. After conferring 
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with a business associate Mr. Mellon ended by saying: “Think the 
matter over and we will get together again to discuss it. How would 
Saturday suit you?” His associate looked at the ceiling, as many people 
do when concentrating, and Mr. Mellon added with the characteristic 
Mellon consideration for other people, “or any other day which will 
suit you.” 


The associate then said with a grin: “Well, to tell you the truth, 
Mr. Mellon, I have an appointment for golf on Saturday and I was trying 
to figure out how I could communicate with my partner and tell him 
that I couldn't keep our golf appointment.” “No, no,” said Mr. Mellon, 
“don't break your appointment. You know I have never done anything 
but work in my life and have accumulated very little in the way of hobbies 
or outside interests. I’m sorry now that this is the case, so do not put 
off your golf engagement. Do not let business absorb you entirely.” 


Fortunately for us, later on Mr. Mellon did accumulate other interests 
in art, architecture, and education, from which we profit in the National 
Gallery at Washington and the magnificent collections there, and the 
Mellon Institute and the University of Pittsburgh here. 


Another most valuable bequest by Judge Mellon to his sons was an 
open mind towards new ideas and businesses. Such an attitude of mind 
has always been a characteristic of the American way of life. “Trade” 
was not looked down upon here as it was in the old countries from which 
the colonists came. But perhaps there was no period in our history 
when an open-minded attitude was more valuable. There were those 
then, just as there have been in our day, who were faint-hearted and had 
cloudy, pessimistic visions of the future. 


OPEN MINDS 


Unsound, poorly informed prophets were abroad in the land then as 
they have been in our day. Elevation to a high place often leads to 
giddiness, especially in the case of those advocating a completely planned 
economy. We were told in 1932 that our industrial plant was all built, 
that we should be hard put merely to keep what we had, and that the 
enterpriser was a menace. 


Since this jeremiad of our day, our output of electric power has trebled, 
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the petroleum industry is producing the greatest profits in all manufac- 
turing, steel and railroad tonnage have doubled, not to speak of large 
increases in new, or comparatively new, industries such as electronics, 
radio, aviation, aluminum, and chemicals, all resulting in the largest 
national income in history. For instance, in radio we have 53,000,000 
sets in 35,000,000 homes, and the revenues of broadcasters are seven 
times what they were in 1932. Aviation tells the same story. Air- 
line revenues are fifty-five times what they were in 1932, and one single 
air line flies more miles than did all the air lines we had in 1932 put to- 
gether. Aluminum capacity is almost five times as great as it was in 
1932. In 1932 we were dependent on Germany for chemicals; today 
we are practically independent, with a productive capacity six times 
that of 1932. 


The head of a new department of government, in his first annual 
report in 1886, announced that all needed railroads, river and harbor 
improvements and means of communication had been built; all needed 
wooden ships had been replaced by iron, and that the means of produc- 
tion were beyond the needs of consumption. 


And yet, by 1900, railroad mileage had doubled, telephone and tele- 
graph wires were counted by the million miles, we were building as many 
steel ships per year as the total number we had in 1886, steel production 
had trebled, horse power per worker rose four times, and half of the 
public lands had been placed under the plow by the flood of over six 
million immigrants in fourteen years. 


The Mellons, however, following the Judge's precepts, did not listen 
to Jeremiahs. They had alert, optimistic minds so that when, for 
instance, 2 new metal like aluminum was presented to them, they were 
quick to realize its possibilities and staunch in support of its develop- 
ment. Along the same line, the fact that the Guffey Petroleum Company 
had not been a success was no reason, in their minds, why they should 
not go into it, under the new name, Gulf Oil. Many have struggled 
with the too common inability of inventors to keep to the track long 
enough to carry their inventions to commercial success, but the Mellons 
did not throw up their hands in disgust when inventors wandered from 
the track, as many people do. One result of their tenacity in working 
out managerial problems was the success of Carborundum. 
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Judge Mellon passed on sound advice to his sons: ‘You will always 
deal more safely and profitably with the better class. . . . In short, I 
would advise you to keep the best company you can get into, in your 
business life as well as in social life.” 


The Judge was quick to recognize ability. When H. C. Frick came 
to him for a loan, and the first report of an investigator sent by the Judge 
to Broadford was not favorable, the Judge did not refuse the loan, as 
most bankers would, but sent another and more practical investigator 
with the outstanding result which we have seen from the union of 
powerful minds. 


The Judge's sons were equally quick in recognizing ability. Two 
young Lehigh men came to the Mellons for a small loan. They were 
quiet and unassuming but created a strong impression of ability. The 
Mellons had been “stuck,” as many bankers have been, with a bad loan 
on a structural erection plant. They asked these young men to look 
over the situation and give their advice. As a result, McClintic-Marshall 
came into being, the largest “independent” business of its kind in the 
world, with the Koppers Company as a by-product. 


CORPORATION POLICIES 


While the Mellons began their business life in an era of what we now 
call “rugged individualism,” of “close” corporations without wide dis- 
tribution of their securities, they were also very active figures during the 
succeeding “trust” era of promotion and wide distribution of stock. 
Nevertheless, one reason we select them as the most characteristic ex- 
ample of the earlier tradition is that they did not participate in these 
practices of our day but held to the doctrine of “close” corporations. 
Perhaps this stemmed from the Judge’s advice, which has already been 
quoted, or perhaps from another of the strong characteristics of the family, 
that of plowing back the largest part of the earnings of their enterprises 
into the business, with the consequent result of very conservative divi- 
dends, which necessitated having stockholders who were, in effect, 
partners, and were willing to go along with this policy. 


A striking example of this policy was the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh with the largest percentage of surplus, as against capital, of 
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world banks. We do not always stop to think that this policy of re- 
taining earnings, peculiar to our country, has been one of the strong 
reasons why American industry has been so progressive. The British 
policy of paying larger dividends and obtaining the money for new plants 
and extension of business by selling new company securities may be 
theoretically sound, but one of the anecdotes told of Andrew W. Mellon 
illustrates its disadvantages. 


The story is that Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, “my brother 
and I,” as they always referred to themselves, sat in at a meeting to discuss 
the planning of a drive for contributions to some community enterprise. 
The leader of the meeting read off a list of possible contributors with 
suggested amounts, and comments were made by those at the meeting 
advocating raising or lowering of these amounts. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the leader said to Andrew W. Mellon: “Mr. Mellon, you 
haven't made many comments and I was wondering whether you agreed 
with our method of handling this matter.” Mr. Mellon answered: 
“Yes, I agree with it. It reminds me of the story of the young girl who 
made her first visit to a farm. Her uncle took her around and showed 
her everything, ending at last in the dairy with its long rows of cows 
being milked, where the young girl asked, “do they all give milk?’ and the 
farmer answered, ‘no, you have to take it away from them’.” 


When the money has reached the stockholders through dividends, it 
is much more difficult to sell more securities, as the British do, than to 
take the money out of the earnings retained by the corporation. Spend- 
ing money for new plants is much slower. The British are now en- 
deave: ag to follow our practice. Their last tax measure includes in- 
centives for plowing back earnings. 


We have had in this country numerous examples of long continued 
family leadership. The Du Pont family, from 1739 on, at once comes 
to our mind; the Weyerhausers are another instance. The Rockefellers, 
Morgans, Fords, and others could be cited but, in general, these families 
have been concerned with but one industry. A distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Mellon family, and one which we repeat leads us to select 
it as the outstanding example, is the fact that the Mellons have been 
concerned with the largest number and variety of industries. 
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These are some of the reasons why the Historical Society is happy 
to have on its walls this portrait of the founder of this family which has 
done, and is doing and, we are sure, will continue to do so much to bring 
about Western Pennsylvania's high place in American industrial history. 
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JUDGE MELLON’S PORTRAIT—THE ARTIST 
AND THE COPYIST! 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR, JR. 


if MAY abuse your kind invitation to say a few words on the artist and 

on the copyist of the portrait of Thomas Mellon which has just 
been presented to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. This 
is an opportunity for me to preach on many topics. I hope you will 
not mind. I will not keep you too long. I know only too well that 
no souls are saved after the first five minutes. 


My first point is that when a portrait is presented or unveiled, be it 
on canvas or in stone, marble, or bronze, mention is rarely made of or 
credit given to the author. You have corrected that situation and I 
rejoice that with the subject of the portrait, honor is given also to the 
artist and the copyist. 


And now is the occasion to get another topic off my chest. It is the 
subject of portraiture. It is unfortunately true that the portrayal of 
the great of the world by the great in art is very rare today. A portrait 
in the sense of a likeness may not be a fine painting; in fact, in many 
instances the artist is so intent on the good likeness idea demanded by 
the sitter and his family and his friends that what should be a work of 
art takes on the appearance of an enlarged, tinted photograph. Now, 
don’t misunderstand me. I am not saying that a portrait should not 
be a likeness or even give satisfaction to the vanity of the subject, but 
the prime requisite of a good portrait is that it should be a good painting— 
a work of art. Eric Gill once said: “You may use a painting for a good 
or bad purpose, but to be a good painting it must be done according to 


1 An address which followed Mr. Evans’ formal acceptance of this portrait at the meeting of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 20, 1947. Mr. O'Connor is the assistant director of the department 
y 4 


of fine arts of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 
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the nature of paint.” A portrait is a painting, and it must be done ac- 
cording to the nature of paint. I hold that what is important is that 
the portrait should be a symbol, as it were, rather than an exact or 
photographic likeness of the subject. May I explain this. We have 
in the permanent collection at Carnegie Institute a painting entitled 
“Portrait of a Boy” by John Singer Sargent. The subject is Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, now Director of Fine Arts. It is his portrait as a boy 
of eight or nine. Very few visitors know who it is and, to all intents 
and purposes, it really does not matter. The portrait is a symbol of 
boyhood. It is any boy of that age at the time the portrait was painted, 
or any time. And then at Carnegie Institute there is another painting 
with the same title, “Portrait of a Boy.” It is by Frank Benson. The 
sitter is unknown. He was just a model, but the portrait is the symbol 
of the wonderment and wistfulness of youth. 


Chartran was fortunate in many of his sitters, and in none was he 
more so than in Thomas Mellon. Chartran had a tremendous flair for 
portraiture in the sense of likeness, and he had the ability to pose his 
subject gracefully and even dramatically. In the case of Thomas Mellon 
he was particularly happv, even for one of my criterion for a portrait, as 
Judge Mellon lent himself as a symbol of dignity and integrity and the 
serenity of old age. He was a heroic figure, an elder statesman, as it 
were, and Chartran has so portrayed him. 


Now my first subject is Verona Kiralfy, who copied the portrait. 
May I say that the copy which is being presented to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania today bears testimony as to Miss 
Kiralfy's ability as a copyist. I recall that she made a facsimile of the 
Chartran portrait of Andrew Carnegie. The portrait was copied under 
instructions from Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, who presented it to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh. When it was completed and 
framed, it was hung beside the original in a gallery in which there were 
no other paintings. The late Samuel Harden Church was asked to 
criticize. He was unable to say which was the original and which was 
the copy, and that was also true of others who saw the portrait. I 
recall, too, that Miss Kiralfy copied a portrait of John Burgwin painted 
in 1788 by John Singleton Copley. The original hung in the Hall of 
History, State Library Building, at Raleigh, North Carolina, and Miss 
Kiralfy went there to make the copy in 1943. I have never seen the 
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original, but I do not think that it could have been much superior to the 
copy, which was made for the late J. O. Burgwin of Pittsburgh. Miss 
Kiralfy was able to simulate the mellowness of the paint and to reproduce 
John Singleton Copley’s work with great fidelity. 


May I say, with no intent to depreciate her work, that Verona Kiralfy 
was not an important original artist, but I hasten to remark that this 
does not detract in the least from her ability as a copyist. American 
painters imitate Mexican craftsmen in that they do not like to make copies, 
but for a different reason. Not so with Verona Kiralfy. She was 
always delighted with a copying job and undertook the task with zest 
and enthusiasm. I have in my notebook a phrase which may be the 
key to Miss Kiralfy’s ability. It reads: “Simplicity and humility, those 
essential fundamental Christian virtues.” It was humility which enabled 
her to enter into the spirit and imitate the technique of the artist whose 
work she was copying. It was said of Joseph Pennell that he never said 
a kind word or did an unkind deed. Verona Kiralfy went him one better, 
for I never knew her to say an unkind word or do an unkind deed. Grati- 
tude, a virtue of the truly great, she possessed in a high degree. It was 
almost embarrassing to do a kindness or even a routine favor for her so 
great was her thankfulness. A friend of hers said to me the other day 
that Verona Kiralfy was generous to a fault. I know she was, but I 
know too of the promise made to the poor in spirit and to those who give 
generously of themselves and of their little store of worldly goods. They 
know well that God is never to be outdone in generosity. 


Verona Kiralfy was born in New York in 1893. She came to Pitts- 
burgh as a young girl with her parents, who were members of the famous 
Kiralfy Brothers Ballet. She studied with William Chase, a great artist 
and an even greater teacher, and at the Art Students League of New 
York. Later she held a fellowship with the Tiffany Foundation. She 
began to exhibit with the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh in 1912 and 
was represented in many of their shows until her untimely death on 
September 1, 1946. Throughout her career she copied paintings in the 
permanent collection of the Carnegie Institute, notably “The Penance of 
Eleanor” by Edwin Austin Abbey, and the “Disciples at Emmaus” by 
Dagnan-Bouveret. The latter was given to the Saint Barnabas Home 
by Thomas Mellon II, and the impression seems to be that the original 
is there rather than at Carnegie Institute. That's just another tribute 
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to Miss Kiralfy’s ability as a copyist. She was commissioned by Thomas 
Mellon II in 1935 to copy the portrait of Judge Mellon by Chartran 
which had been presented to the Carnegie Institute in 1933 by his 
children. The copy was completed late in 1935 and hung in the resi- 
dence of Thomas Mellon II until his death. It is this painting that has 
been presented to the Historical Society today. 


And now a word about Théobald Chartran, who painted the portrait 
originally. He was born in Besangon in 1849. Besancon is a proud 
old town of Roman origin in eastern France. It is also the birthplace 
of Victor Hugo. Chartran was a pupil of Cabanel and a student at the 
Beaux-Arts, Paris. He began his career as a genre painter but soon 
turned to portraiture. He received the Prix de Rome in 1877 and lived 
in the Eternal City from 1881 to 1883. On his return to Paris, it was 
said that it was the ambition of statesmen, aristocratic women, renowned 
artists, and the intellectual élite to be painted by him. He had done a 
portrait of James Gordon Bennett in Paris, and on its completion he was 
invited by the Belmont family to come to the United States. From 
then on, until his death in 1907, he spent part of each year in New York 
painting portraits of statesmen, industrialists, and the socially prominent 
in American life. 


Perhaps Chartran’s greatest patron and friend in the United States 
was Henry Clay Frick. He did a portrait of Mr. Frick and was com- 
missioned by him to paint President William McKinley and Andrew 
Carnegie. Both portraits were presented to the Carnegie Institute and 
hang in the office of the president. Mr. Frick also commissioned him 
to paint the signing of the peace protocol between Spain and the United 
States, which he presented to the government. In 1895 Mr. Frick com- 
missioned him to do a portrait of Judge Mellon which was presented to 
the Allegheny County Bar Association. It was accepted by the associ: 
ation with the most appreciative thanks to Mr. Frick at its meeting on 
February 1, 1896, and the portrait hangs in the association rooms in the 
City-County Building. It is said that this portrait gave such satisfaction 
both as a likeness and as an excellent example of the work of one of the 
most eminent portrait painters of the period, that the sons of Judge 
Mellon commissioned Chartran to do a second portrait of their father 
and also one of their mother, Sarah Negley Mellon. These two paint 
ings were generously given to the Carnegie Institute in 1933 by James 
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R. Mellon, Andrew W. Mellon, Richard Beatty Mellon, and the children 
of the late Thomas A. Mellon. It is the Carnegie Institute portrait of 
Judge Mellon which Verona Kiralfy copied. 


A superficial glance would cause one to surmise that the Carnegie 
Institute portrait is a copy of the Bar Association one or vice versa. That 
is not the case. I understand that Judge Mellon posed for the second 
portrait in New York and it is signed in the upper right “Chartran, New 
York, 1896." Then there are some striking differences between the two 
portraits. I do not want to be partial, but I feel that the Carnegie 
Institute portrait is the better of the two. In the latter the Judge is 
posed in a more straightforward manner; he is more expansive and more 
at ease, for the artist has introduced in the second portrait a table on 
which the Judge's arm rests, and then he has carried out my idea of a 
symbolic portrait, as he has some books on the table which lend color 
and interest. I am sure that one of the books was either Blackstone's 
or Kent’s “Commentaries.” 


And now that we have paid our respects to the copyist, Verona 
Kiralfy, to the artist, Théobald Chartran, what of the subject of the 
portrait? You may remember my remarks about the portrait’s being 
among other things symbolic of the serenity of old age. When I was 
looking up the record of the presentation of the portrait to the Bar 
Association, I came on the minutes of its meeting of February 10, 1908. 
They were on the death of Judge Mellon. The first paragraph, in an 
exquisite script, reads: “Thomas Mellon, born February 3, 1813, died 
February 3, 1908, in the house which he had built for a home and in 
which he had lived for fifty-seven years, at or near the same hour of the 
day that registered his entry into the world, at the dawning of his ninety- 
sixth year, his spirit left his body and returned to Him who gave it.” 
And so the portrait takes on for me the symbolic aspect of the old yet 
ever young in Eternal Life. 





THOMAS MELLON II—A MEMORIAL 


CHARLES A. LOCKE 


I is fitting and proper that as a part of the exercises today attending 
the presentation of Judge Thomas Mellon's portrait to our society 
we should adopt a minute of respect and affection for his grandson and 
namesake, Thomas Mellon II, in whose home it hung for several years 
and who was an honored and useful member and a trustee of this organ- 
ization for many years. 


Mr. Mellon was born in Pittsburgh on February 20, 1880, the son 
of James Ross and Rachel Larimer Mellon. He received his early edu- 
cation at Shadyside Academy, Pittsburgh, and St. Paul's School, Concord, 
New Hampshire. He attended the Harvard Law School in 1899 and 
1901 and the Princeton Graduate School from 1919 to 1920. He graduated 
from the law school of the University of Pittsburgh in 1906 with the 
degree of L.L. B., from the college in 1918 with the degree of A.B., and 
from the graduate school in 1937 with the degree of Master in Letters, 
this latter degree being earned in a course on medieval history. Follow- 
ing his graduation from law school he was admitted to the Bar of Allegheny 
County and practiced for a few years. He was a member of prominent 
clubs—the Sons of the American Revolution, the Masonic Fraternity, 
and similar organizations—and a director of several corporations. 


He died on August 18, 1946. 


Thus is briefly recorded the chronology of an unostentatious life de- 
voted to useful and honorable effort, a life marked by simplicity and 
earnestness and sincerity, and one which gives confidence that in the 
Divine Wisdom there has been fulfilled for him the beatitude of the pure 
in heart. 


He became a member of our society at an early date and served as a 
trustee since his election to that office in 1931. He was faithful in his 
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attendance at board meetings and was always zealous in promoting the 
success of our society. He made donations of many documents and 
objects of historical interest, among them being rare books, manuscripts, 
letters, newspapers, paintings and other pictures, a model built to scale 
of the “William Mason” a Baltimore & Ohio Railroad locomotive of 
the early fifties, a duly certified lock of Washington's hair, and a tassel 
from Lincoln's casket. 


He was an ardent student of ancient and medieval history and of our 
revolutionary period, one of his philanthropies being the maintenance of 
the Forsythe Log Cabin, which he had removed to his lot on Penn Avenue 
near Negley Avenue a number of years ago when it was about to be 
torn down on its former location, farther out on Penn Avenue. He 
provided at his own expense until his death for the upkeep of this speci- 
men of early log cabin, and also for its furnishment which included a 
number of historical momentos he had collected, such as a lock of Abraham 
Lincoln's hair, etc. 


He was also interested in cathedrals and their furnishment and equip- 
ment, especially stained glass windows. He made a study of the manu- 
facture of stained glass and on occasion made windows from his own 
designs at the studio of Howard G. Wilbert of this city. He was a 
patron of the arts and a discriminating collector of objets d'art, especially 
those of an ecclesiastical nature, and also of objects of historical signific- 
ance, and rare books, many of which he presented to proper institutions, 
including the University of Pittsburgh. To the latter he made a notable 
gift in 1945, which attracted widespread attention in the world of letters: 
it was an abridgment of Duns Scotus’ Philosophy, an Italian manuscript 
dated 1474 written in a neat hand in Latin, as was the custom in 15th 
Century philosophical works intended for students, and is signed by 
the scribe, Paulus Parianus, a Franciscan monk, this manuscript being 
the only one of its kind in the world. Some of the other rare and valuable 
books he gave to University of Pittsburgh were Annals and Chronicles 
of England, 1631, and Gallery of Arts, 1852, containing hundreds of 
rare pictures and etchings. Among his collections was also a page from 
the Gutenburg Bible. This was given after his death to the Western 
Theological Seminary. 


Always quiet and dignified, he was modest about his learning and 
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hid his light under a bushel, but on proper occasions with intimate friends 
he was entertaining and edifying. 


His hand went out with special warmth to the needy—he gave liberally 
and without display, from an intuitive love of his fellow man, the genuine- 
ness of his interest giving him ample reward in the advancement of any 
worthy cause. His life was characterized “by the flowers of kindly 
deeds he scattered through life's hours” and was an exemplification of 
the thought expressed by Sam Walter Foss: 


Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


He had strength of character—his conscience was his guide and not 
his accuser—it brought him comfort, not remorse. This trait was founded 
upon and nourished by his unfaltering belief in the gospel of Christ and 
manifested itself in his devotion to the activities of the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church, including its Sunday School. 





He died as he lived, an active and consistent member of the Christian 
faith, and “sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust,” he approached 
the grave “like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him and 
lies to pleasant dreams.” 

We here record our deep sense of the loss which has come to this 


community and to our society. 


We cherish his memory as a Christian gentleman and scholar and 
devoted member of our society, and therefore, would have this minute 
entered as a lasting memorial to his merits. 
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CENTENARY OF A PITTSBURGH LIBRARY! 
DONALD M. GOODFELLOW 


HE year 1947 marked the rooth anniversary of the founding of an 
T important forerunner of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. To 
be sure, the group of enterprising citizens who founded the Young Men’s 
Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute in July, 1847, were not 
the first who had attempted to fill a cultural need in the community. 
As early as 1813 the short-lived Pittsburgh Permanent Library Company 
had been organized; and in 1825 certain business men had opened a library 
for the use of apprentices. The latter at least entitled Pittsburgh to 
a place in the list of trade centers that had been trying to get into the 
swim since the establishment of the Apprentices’ Library in Boston in 
1820. Unfortunately it was ona small scale, and its influence was narrowly 
limited. But the Young Men’s Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ 
Institute, an amalgamation of several small groups, contributed so much 
to the cultural life of Pittsburgh that it deserves an honored place in the 
history of the city. 


During its first year the association, under the presidency of Samuel 
L. Wickersham, numbered about sixty members. After one year in 
temporary quarters it moved in September, 1848, to a three-story build- 
ing on Fourth Street between Wood and Market owned by F. H. Eaton, 
whose trimming store, “undoubtedly the most extensive establishment 
of the kind West of the mountains,” occupied the first floor. The asso- 
ciation had the entire second and third floors. Here they remained 
until 1870, when Library Hall, their own newly erected building at the 
northwest corner of Penn Avenue and Barker Alley, was ready for 
occupancy. 


1 An article contributed by Dr. Goodfellow, associate professor of English at the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, Pittsburgh, as a by-product of his researches in the field of American literature, with special 








nce, in this case, to noted authors and lecturers brought to Pittsburgh in the third quarter of the 


nineteenth century.—Ed. 
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In 1848, the second year of its existence, the association had 253 
members and a library of 600 volumes. By 1851, an important year in 
its history, it had 500 members and 1,477 volumes. Thereafter its mem- 
bership appears to have been rather erratic. For example, there were 
308 members in 1858, 457 in 1859, and 446 in 1860. But according to 
the annual report for 1871, the almost incredible number of 414 new 
members had been added during the preceding year. The library itself 
enjoyed a steady growth, the number of volumes as of January 1, 1871, 
being 10,242. And evidence of its increase in popularity is found in 
the circulation figures for 1858, 1860, and 1870, respectively: 1,785 
volumes, 4,052 volumes, and 31,017 volumes. 


According to the first of the annual reports of the Young Men's 
Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute to be found in the Carnegie 
Library, that for the year 1859, the annual membership fee was then $4, 
life membership $35. A peculiar form of discrimination, suggesting that 
now affecting the charge for fishing licenses in some states, permitted 
unmarried ladies to join for only $2 a year. Honorary members might 
be elected by the board of directors. 


The rules governing the borrowing of books differed little from those 
in effect in libraries today. Members might keep a book for two weeks, 
and renew it for one week, except for new books, which were on a one- 
week list and were unrenewable. A fine of ten cents a week was im- 
posed if a book was overdue; and if the book had not been returned within 
three months, the borrower must pay the fine plus the value of the book. 
No reference book was to be taken from the library. 


Although the Young Men’s Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ 
Institute did not provide the public with a free library, it served a definite 
educational purpose in the community. One valuable function that it 
hoped to perform is mentioned in an article in the Pittsburgh Morning 
Post for Monday, April 21, 1851. 


The Young Men's Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute, we feel confident, 
has now taken a firm and prominent stand among the meritorious and praiseworthy insti- 
tutions in our midst. It has won its way through many difficulties and obstacles to the 
confidence and respect of the community. It has worked nobly for its present position, 
and for the flattering prospects, which now begin to dawn upon it, and it certainly de- 
serves well from all who desire the advancement of knowledge and morals, who regard 
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with anxiety the prosperity of our city at home and who wish to make for it a reputation 
abroad. . . . They (the members) intend, also, if encouraged and sustained by the com 
munity, to have frequent courses of Lectures, both literary and scientific, delivered by men 
of celebrity and talent. 


Throughout the second quarter of the nineteenth century, one of the 
most valuable contributions to the cultural and social life of the American 
population as a whole was made by the lyceum. In Pennsylvania, says 
Leland Baldwin in Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, a system of lyceums, 
organized in 1836, lasted “‘at least until 1846,” and brought to Pittsburgh 
audiences such noted authors and lecturers as Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William Lloyd Garrison, Horace Greeley, Horace 
Mann, Lucy Stone, George W. Curtis, Bayard Taylor, and Thomas Hart 
Benton. Actually it was the Young Men’s Mercantile Library and 
Mechanics’ Institute that was responsible for the appearance of at least 
five of these speakers. Beginning in 1851 with a series of lectures by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, a full course was presented annually. 


In a letter dated February 1, 1851, Emerson informed a committee 
consisting of Charles McKnight, William Hersh, and David Wilkins 
that he could be in Pittsburgh by the third week in March to open a 
course of six lectures which would extend over a fortnight and for each 
of which he would receive forty dollars. He mentioned that he had 
just been preparing “‘a series of topics on “The Conduct of Life’,” and 
named specifically “Power,” “Wealth,” and “Culture.” Apparently the 
committee found his terms and his topics acceptable. But when, after 
a wearisome journey across the Alleghenies, he was pressed to give a 
lecture the very evening of his arrival, he replied that he had preliminary 
statements to make “which required a little faculty and time to make 
ready,” and begged to be permitted to open with an old lecture rather 
than with one of the new series. Accordingly he read that night— 
March 20—his lecture entitled “England.” Then followed “Laws of 
Success” on March 22, “Wealth” on March 25, “Economy” on March 
27, “Culture” on March 29, and “Worship” on April 1. Because of 
the inclusion of “England” it was necessary to drop “Power” from the 
list originally announced in local papers. At any rate, it was Emerson's 
Pittsburgh audience that first heard some of the lectures which were 
later published under the title The Conduct of Life. 


According to advertisements, the lectures were given at the New 
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City Lecture Room on the first floor of the Lafayette Building on Wood 
Street and began at 7:45. The price of a course ticket for an individual 
was two dollars; for a gentleman and a lady, three dollars. Single tickets 
could be obtained at the door for fifty cents. 


The Morning Post reported on the day following the first lecture that 
the room had been crowded to capacity; that the lecture was a brilliant 
and beautiful production; and that Mr. Emerson uttered no common- 
place thoughts, dealt in no commonplace language, and presented ideas 
that were bold, fresh, original, and striking. The notice concluded 
with the following laudatory comment: “The Young Men’s Mercantile 
Library and Mechanics’ Institute deserve great credit for the good taste 
they have displayed in securing so talented and distinguished a Lecturer 
to appear before a Pittsburgh audience.” And on March 22 the same 
paper commented enthusiastically on the success of the opening lecture, 
expressed the hope that other literary institutions would follow the 
example set by the organization that had sponsored it, and concluded 
with the advice: “We would suggest to our merchants and others who 
are in the habit of keeping their stores and shops open to late hours in 
the evening, that they would find it to their interest to let the young 
men in their employ off as early as possible, so as to enable them to attend 
these intellectual feasts... Another paper, the Saturday Visiter, stated 
that this course of lectures, the first attempt of the sort in Pittsburgh, 
would constitute “something of an era in the history of the Iron City, 
whose fame has hitherto been acquired chiefly by the products of her 
manufactories.” 


Through both its library and its lyceum program the association con- 
tinued to serve Pittsburgh throughout the third quarter of the century 
under the presidencies of such men as John Finney, Jr., Robert E. Sellers, 
James McAuley, Felix Brunct, David Ritchie, William Frew, John R. 
McCune, and Joseph Albree. In 1870 it moved into its new quarters 
with high hopes. But by 1877 it was in such serious financial straits 
that the only way out was through reorganization. The annual report 
published at the close of the year 1878 by the Pittsburgh Library Asso- 
ciaton, which had replaced the Young Men’s Mercantile Library and 
Mechanics’ Institute, tells the story. “A year ago,” explained the 
managers, “we found your library in debt . . . to an amount exceeding 
$6,500.00 with expenditures more than receipts, having but little pros- 
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pect for a brighter future.” It had been decided that the best means of 
raising funds would be a public entertainment; and accordingly the ladies 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny came to the rescue. The proceeds from 
their “Bazaar of Nations,” held in Library Hall, were $5,001.09. As a 
result, the treasurer showed “a larger expenditure for books, binding 
and necessary improvements than in former years” and also “a balance 
of cash on hand of $530.20, this being sufficient to pay all the liabilities, 
and place the Library entirely out of debt.” The librarian reported 
15,099 volumes in the tota! collection and a membership of 1,200 active, 
26 life, and 4 honorary. 


With the organization of the Pittsburgh Library Association, the 
Young Men's Mercantile Library and Mechanics’ Institute passed out 
of existence. But for the work as well as the faith which had been 
invested by its public-spirited members over a period of nearly forty 
years, there would have been no foundation on which to build—and no 
library building. Through books and lectures the institute had provided 
hundreds of citizens with mental food of incalculable value. As an 
agency for the diffusion of knowledge, it had done its bit toward injecting 
come intellectual leaven into the loaf of American democracy. 











JOHN WILKES BOOTH IN THE 
PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGION 


ERNEST C. MILLER! 


F ALL THE literature that has come into print since John Wilkes 

Booth assassinated Abraham Lincoln at Ford's Theatre on the 
evening of April 14, 1865, only an occasional paragraph refers to Booth’s 
efforts to become a successful oil producer in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
The fact that he spent much of the year 1864 at Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
then an oil “boom-town,” has passed nearly unnoticed. 


In 1941 this writer commenced an investigation into Booth’s oil activity 
and the search for facts that could be verified soon led to Mr. Louis J. 
Mackey. Editor E. T. Stevenson of the Titusville (Pa.) Herald suggested 
that Mackey had information relative to the actor that had never been 
made public. After locating Mackey in Pittsburgh, my first interview 
with him gave me the background. 


In 1864 Mackey’s grandmother, Mrs. Sarah Webber, was postmistress 
at Franklin, and Booth roomed at her home, as did his agent, Joseph H. 
Simonds. Years later, Mackey lived with his grandmother and occupied 
the same room Booth had used. Becoming interested in the actor's 
residency in the oil regions, he determined to interview all the people 
he could still find who had known or had had business dealings with 
Booth. 


These interviews took place in 1894, when Mackey was twenty- 
three years old. At the time he was manager of the Franklin office of 


1 Mr. Miller has been with the West Penn Oil Company at Warren, Pennsylvania, since 1940, except for 
about three years spent as a field director of the American Red Cross with the army. Born and brought up in 


the oil industry, and having learned much about it from his grand 





r, father, and other relatives, he is the 
author of Oil Mania (1941), editor of The History of Pithole (1946), and author of John Wilkes Booth—Oilman 


(1947).—Ed. 
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the Postal Telegraph-Cable Company and to augment his income he 
also served as the regional correspondent for several newspapers. As 
a combined telegrapher-reporter, it is of little surprise to find that a few 
words in the interview notes taken down by Mackey appear to be in 
the “Phillips code,” a shorthand method of writing designed for court 
reporters by Walter P. Phillips. 


Mackey interviewed thirty-five people, and intended to write some- 
thing based on his notes. Like so many people, he filed them away and 
forgot about them. He spent busy years as a telegraph supervisor and 
newspaper editor and retired at Pittsburgh in 1941; three years later he 
returned to his boyhood town of Franklin. 


During three lengthy interviews in 1942 and 1943, he gave me his 
notes to transcribe and also permission to publish them. He supplied 
much supplementary information that tends to make the notes more 
illuminating. These notes on Booth provide considerable light on his 
behaviorism during a trying period of his life; his throat was troubling 
him and he had had to give up stage appearances for a while, and at the 
same time he was seeking a means by which he could maintain his income. 
Booth had expensive tastes and had no desire to lower his standard of 
living; his efforts toward producing crude oil represented an attempt to 
replace his theatrical income. 


Mackey’s notes, given here in full for the first time, should prove of 
interest to those engrossed in Lincoln lore, the assassination, or the life 
of John Wilkes Booth. The notes are arranged as nearly chronologically 
as possible, but it is recognized that because of the lack of actual dates, 
this arrangenment cannot be perfect. Moreover, as one might expect, 
there is considerable repetition in these interviews, but all together they 
throw new light on Booth’s activities in the oil regions. Mackey’s 
original notes have lately been presented by Mrs. Mackey to the Drake 
Well Memorial Park Museum near Titusville, Pennsylvania. 


Before reading the notes, it is interesting to learn that Booth first came 
to Franklin in January, 1864, and that he was accompanied by two friends: 
John Ellsler, manager of the Cleveland Academy of Music, and Thomas 
Y. Mears. Within a short time, this group had invested in a small piece 
of land along the Allegheny River and south of the village. <A test well 
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came in yielding twenty-five barrels of oil per day, but because this amount 
was insufficient for economy in operating, the well was “shot” with a 
heavy charge of explosives to increase the production. Instead, the 
hole was ruined and the well never produced another drop. During 
June, Booth brought his friend, Joseph H. Simonds, to the oil country 
to act as his manager. Simonds managed the property along the Alle- 
gheny River and also some land along Pithole Creek in which the actor 
had invested with some Boston men. 


MACKEY NOTES 


Frank I. Mears (son of Thomas Y. Mears, one of Booth’s partners): 

John A. Ellsler, George Paunell, Thomas Y. Mears, and John Wilkes 
Booth formed what was called the Dramatic Oil Company and operated 
on the “Turk” property just below the Allegheny Valley depot.* They 
drilled two wells. The first well was called “The Wilhemina”™ after 
the wife of Mears, and the second well was no good. “The Wilhemina”™ 
showed for 25 barrels per day when first drilled in, but that was not 
considered enough so the well was “blowed”™ or shot, and the shot utterly 
destroyed its production. It never pumped any more oil and was finally 
abandoned. It was drilled to a depth of 1900’ but failed to better its 
condition. The company easily spent $10,000 on this property as it 
is known that Mears put $5,000 in the oil country around Franklin and 
Booth squandered a like amount.‘ 

John A. Ellsler at that time was a Cleveland theatrical man and owned 
the Academy of Music on Bank Street. He was reported quite wealthy 
in those days. At present Mr. Ellsler is on the stage with his daughter 
Effe E. Ellsler (Mrs. Frank Weston) in Shakespearian roles. Paunell 
was a Cleveland capitalist. 

Thomas Y. Mears was a Southerner by birth, born in Louisiana, but 
his sympathy was with the North. He could not see that the South 
were in the right although a Southerner born. His father owned a large 


* Identifications of those interviewed by Mackey were made by him to the writer in an interview held at 
Franklin, Pa., during March, 1944. 

3 There is no record of any Dramatic Oil Company in the prothonotary’s office, Venango County Court 
house, Franklin, Pa. However, in 1868 and 1869, the leise was assessed in the name of the Dramatic Oil 
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plantation in Louisiana and had a large number of slaves. On the death 
of the father, Mears succeeded to all these possessions. He liberated 
all the slaves and came North. Two of the slaves came with him and 
remained with him for a long time.® 

Mears and Booth had the greatest friendship for one another and 
often held long conversations on the subject of Booth’s sympathy for the 
outh. Mears used every possible argument to win Booth over to the 
North but in vain. Mears tells the story as follows: “After Booth 
left Franklin in the fall of “64° he went to the South. He went to Wash- 
ington ostensibly to play theatrical engagements after he had been away 
for some time. Tom Mears received a letter from him advising him 
that Booth had joined the “Knights of the Golden Circle’ at Memphis. 
Mears immediately wrote Booth in an endeavor to show him the folly 
of joining this organization, but the letter evidently had no effect on 
Booth’s course.” 


Gase Smitu (oil producer): 

Tom Mears was a partner of Booth’s in the well below the Valley 
Depot. Mears was a gambler, prize-fighter, and all around sport. Rather 
a “goodfellow” however. Thinks Booth gambled with him during 
leisure moments. Photo is an exact likeness (of Mears).7 Sunk con- 
siderable money in the well and got very little oil. Mears was con- 
verted by Rev. Osborne and burned all his gambling paraphernalia and 
to all appearances led a better life. 

Mears came here from Cleveland and used to give boxing exhibitions 
in front of his boarding house and was in some prize-fights while here. 


Henry Sires (oil well driller): 

Worked for Booth and Mears on their well below the Valley Depot. 
Introduced to Booth by Mears. Apologized for his hands being covered 
with oil and grease but Booth said, “Never mind, that’s what we are 
after.” Well cost Booth and his associates a great deal of money and 

5 If Thomas Y. Mears held the beliefs attributed to him by his son, he was indeed a strange companion for 
John Wilkes Booth. 


§ This is incorrect. Booth went from Franklin to New York City, then to Montreal, Canada. He did 


spend considerable time on short visits to the South early in 1865 while living in Washington, D. C. 


7 Mackey here showed Mr. Smith a photograph of Thomas Y. Mears. 
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they got almost no oil. Mears was a gambler from Cleveland and Mr. 
Sires says Booth and other men furnished the money. Apparently Mears 
took good care of Mears. Says photo of Simonds is an exact likeness.$ 
Photo of Booth the same. Booth was very uncommunicative as far as 
Sires knew him. 


J. H. Lee (oilman): 

Knew Booth as a very handsome man. Says Booth’s well was between 
the bank and river and that the place of location has been washed away. 

Says Booth’s well lost at least $10,000 when abandoned. Wells at 
that time cost three and four thousand dollars to drill. Booth and partners 
were engaged on this well a year and a half. One summer, 1864, they 
put in “monkeying™; the well was always in trouble, casing had to be 
pulled or something was wrong. They got some oil but probably not 
more than enough to pay the cost of pumping. Oil was barreled and 
shipped from there. They always had a great deal of trouble from one 
cause and another. 


W. C. Rueem (attorney): 

Recollects Simonds telling him Booth and Mears had an altercation 
and that Booth was cut about the body with a knife. Mears was a man 
who seemed to fluctuate between the very low and the gentleman; sort 
of a medium tough. Could have been better but his passions got the 
better of him. 


Samuet M. Rep (retired): 

Remembers Tom Y. Mears as a very large man, prize fighter and 
gambler. Does not recollect Booth. Jo Simonds was taken to Wash- 
ington under guard. Must have been driven to Pittsburgh as the rail- 
road did not come to Franklin until two years later.’ 
th 


8 Mackey’s photograph of Joseph H. Simonds is reproduced in the writer's volume entitled John Wilks 


Booth—Oilman (New York, 1947). 


9 The well could not have been started before some time in January, 1864, but it was abandoned about the 
time Booth left Franklin for the last time, September 28, 1864. 
10 Simonds was taken from Franklin to Meadville, Pa., and boarded the train there for his trip to Washin 


ton after the assassination 
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EuisHA W. Smit (book store owner, and later, postmaster): 

Delivered papers to Jo Simonds, Booth and Coleman. Simonds was 
very methodical and put down in a memo all purchases no matter how 
small. Booth was alleged to have written his name on a window of the 
Valley Depot and on the downstairs window of Mrs. Webber's residence 
with his diamond ring." 


H. Srearns Smivey (printer): 

Delivered messages to Booth. The latter always had a very penetrat- 
ing gaze. Smiley became, after awhile, afraid to enter the office where 
Booth was on account of the look he always gave him. It made one feel 
as though a creeping sensation had secured control of one’s brain. Could 
fairly feel something gradually making its way through his (Booth’s) 
mind; a kind of foreign sensitiveness that one could feel belonged to some- 
one else yet had not the power to stay it. It must have been similar to 
present day hypnotism, a power of stronger mind over the weaker one. 
Also had a twinkle in his eye that seemed to say, “If I could only think 
of a good joke to play on you I should be supremely happy.” 


Grorce Rincway (carpenter): 

Booth used to visit his shop frequently. Always came in and sat 
down in an attitude of deep thought. Talked to Ridgway sometimes, 
but was a man of taciturn disposition. Always had the appearance of 
being in a brown study. 


A. P. Rippte (later lieutenant governor of Kansas):'* 
Booth used to read a great deal in the evenings. He read a variety of 
topics, anything that was being discussed by [balance of note missing.} 


C. W. Grrrittan (cashier, Lamberton Bank, Franklin, Pa.): 
Booth did his writing in the office of Coleman and Simonds, real-estate 
agents in the Bailey Block.'* He was a very pleasant conversationalist 


11 No pane of glass carrying any inscription relating to Lincoln, Booth, or the assassination was ever found 
at the depot or at Mrs. Webber's house. Mr. Smith probably had in mind a confused recollection of the glass 
pane found at the McHenry House in Meadville. 

9 : "4 
12 Mr. Riddle also roomed at Mrs, Webber's. 
18 This was impossible because Simonds was not engaged in the real-estate business until after Booth had 


left Franklin. Simonds was first known as a real-estate man on September 28, 1364. It was at a still later date 


that he took in Moses Colman (or Coleman) as a partner. 
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and had a very keen mind. He was at Pithole a great deal looking after 
either his own or his sisters interests there.’ He was here last in the 
fall or early winter. 


Mrs. J. T. P. Watson (wife of Mr. Watson whose harness shop was on 

Liberty Street, Franklin, Pa.): 

Remembers Booth as a most polished gentleman. They lived where 
“Shorty” Elliott now resides and in going from his rooms at Grandmother 
Webber's to his meals at the U. S. Hotel, he always stopped and spoke 
to “Joie” Watson whom Mrs. Watson placed in the window to keep 
him amused and out of mischief. Booth always seemed very fond of 
children and so far as Mrs. Watson could observe, was a most affectionate 
man. He never passed their house that he did not stop and play with 
“Joie” who was a little fellow two years old, and a most winsome child 
with red cheeks. 

Booth became so well known to the child that the baby got to know 
his time for passing by. He also had a habit of whistling to let the baby 
know he was coming. “Joie” sat in a window that opened on the side- 
walk and at Booth’s whistle would stretch his little neck out the window 
while his eyes and face would show his pleasure at the anticipated fond- 
ling which Booth always gave him. 

One day Mrs. Watson happened to be sitting at the window and 
when Booth came up and saw the mother, he remarked, “What a pretty 
and healthy looking baby you have, madam. What is his name?” Mrs. 
Watson replied that his name was Joseph. Booth said, “That is a pretty 
name. I suppose you call him ‘Joie’? He received an affirmative 
answer. He often assured Mrs. Watson that he was a great lover of 
children and would often leave his knife and other pocket articles for 
the baby to play with. 


Ravpo M. BricHamM: 
Says J. W. Booth was in Franklin two or three weeks before the 


assassination.'® Thinks it was more likely between one and two weeks 
14 Booth could not have been at Pithole at the time indicated. According to the Oil City Register of June 
14, 1865, the town only came into being early in June of 1865. The first well there was not struck until 
January, 1865, after Booth had left the oil country. 
15 The statement that Booth visited Franklin just prior to the assassination is often found, but not one iota 


of proof has ever been offered to back it up. None of Booth’s closest friends made such a claim; and his agent, 


Simonds, stated that Booth never returned after leaving the region in 1864. 
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before. Mears & Co. always rented their horses and carriages from 
R. M. Brigham. Booth always rode horseback and all memorandums 
in account books specified horse and saddle for Booth. On May 30, 
1864, Booth rented a horse and saddle to ride over to look at some oil 
property. 

Booth and several cronies had 2 room over an old barroom where 
they congregated in the evenings to enjoy themselves. All were jolly 
whole-souled men, each well-to-do, who had come to Franklin to have 
a tussle with this new way of making fortunes. The genial spirits who 
met in this room with Booth were men of education and much means. 
Besides Booth, there were many other Shakespearian scholars, notably 
Frank Bailey, an oil operator from Pittsburgh. Among the member- 
ship were two or three first rate comedians, and between Shakespeare 
readings, recitations by Booth and Bailey, and comedy work by a Mr. 
Barton and John Garmiley of Pittsburgh, and Fatty Patterson, some very 
interesting evenings were spent in the old room. This crowd repaired 
to this room in the evenings only, after having covered a good deal of 
territory during the day looking for promising leases or merely standing 
around the town or loitering in the numerous real-estate offices, where 
the avaricious farmer was constantly repairing to lease his farm. 

The fun grew fast and furious at these meetings of “the Club” and 
the entertainment was sometimes as interesting as the most fastidious 
taste could wish. Booth always took an active part in whatever was 
going on. Comedy or tragedy, it was all the same to him. 

One peculiarity of Booth’s was the fact that he never indulged in a 
hearty laugh. Nothing more than a smile could be brought to his face 
by the most amusing of actions or utterances on the part of his fellow 
members of the impromptu club. Booth never laughed; he merely 
smiled. 


E. W. Smumey (chief clerk, Pennsylvania State Senate for twenty-five 
years; owner and editor of the Citizen Press, Franklin, Pa.): 
Remembers Booth and Jo Simonds were regular attendants at the 

Sunday School Bible Class in the old M. E. church. They were always 

there when Booth was in Franklin. Booth took no part in the discussions 

but was only a spectator. 


Joun A. Wison: 


Only recollection of Booth is seeing him one night in front of the old 
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Bailey corner. Booth was as drunk as he could possibly get and was 
covering the whole sidewalk in a rendition of Richard III. He carried 
a broomstick in his hand which he wielded as the rendering of the part 
demanded, and the exhibition was very strong and made more than one 
bystander overlook Booth’s condition in their admiration for his acting 
of the part. 


Squire JosepH McC etanp (justice of the peace): 

One night during a row in the old Kinnear House, Booth and the 
Squire stood out on the sidewalk watching the fight. Suddenly Booth 
expanded his chest, threw back his shoulders and exclaimed with mucb 
ardor, “My god I would like to be in a fight!” 

He remembers another occasion when Booth and a man named Black 
were crossing the Allegheny River in a ferryboat; they had some argu- 
ment, possibly on politics, and nearly came to blows; Booth was very 
ready to fight.'® 


Mr. McAmircu: 

Ran the ferry at the river. Remembers Booth as a most polished 
gentleman. Always treated him with the greatest respect and was 
most liberal with his money. Always paid well for being ferried across 
the river. Always treated the ferrymen with great kindness and he 
thought a great deal of him. Often talked politics with Booth, but never 
argued; Booth susceptible to political arguments. He was hot-headed, 
quick-tempered, and the more conservative people knew that and never 
let the arguments that were indulged in become warm or exciting. Booth 
was well posted on political facts and figures and very few people could 
get the better of him in discussing the topic that was in everybodys 
mind at that time. Booth had the shrewdest and keenest intellect of 
any man he ever met. 

Had a most striking personality, so much so, that if one saw him once 
they would know him again wherever or whenever they saw him. Was 
a most pleasing talker—-when any other subject than politics was the 
topic of conversation. 

One time crossing the river, Booth and Titus Ridgway engaged in 


16 [t is most likely that Squire McClelland was referring to the trouble between Booth and Titus Ridgway 


rather than to anyone named Black. See interviews with McAmirch, Campbell, and Steele, below. 
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argument on politics. Ridgway was an illiterate uneducated man but a 
man capable of using a great many vile names when he thought occasion 
demanded. Was also a hot Republican. Booth believed the North 
was in the wrong and should cease their war against the South and 
recognize them as a separate government. He was a democrat and a 
Southern sympathizer to the core. He was thoroughly posted on the 
situation from a Southerner’s point of view; quick thinker, a ready 
talker, and possessed a voice that was so smooth and yet so strong and 
forceful in its utterances that many were silenced in the early part of 
these arguments.'”? He was always ready, in fact very willing, to argue 
on his favorite subject but a great many people, knowing how irritable 
he was on the question, let him have his own way and would not argue 
with him. However, he was a man who would not willingly offend 
or injure a living soul. He was a thorough gentleman, but withal a 
man who, when forced to, could defend himself with much valor. In 
this particular argument with Ridgway, it seems Ridgway started the 
discussion with some offensive remark about the Southerners and Booth 
retorted with some sarcasm about Lincoln. Ridgway grabbed a hand 
spike with a remark to the effect that he would knock Booth down, and 
also added a few vile names to the expression, calling him a liar. Booth 
put his hand into the inside breast pocket of his coat with the remark 
that he would “shoot any man that called me a liar!" =McAmirch grabbed 
Ridgway and forced the hand spike out of his hand and persuaded him 
to quiet down, and Booth, who could not shoot through McAmirch, 
slowly put his revolver back in his pocket. 

Both men were quick tempered; Booth always got the better of the 
arguments with Ridgway, his sarcasm and ee wit always greatly 
angering the latter. His great earnestness and the force with which he 
hissed the words clearly showed that he would have shot Ridgway in 
another moment. 


D. R. Campsett (carpenter): 

He ran the ferry from Valley to the city side. He remembers an 
altercation between Booth and Titus Ridgway. Booth had made some 
disparaging remark about Lincoln and Ridgway characterized them as 


17 Booth's voice may have been loud but it was not strong nor well trained. See Stanley Kimmel, The Mad 


Booths of Maryland, 181 (Indianapolis, 1940 
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a “damn lie.” Booth said, “I will never allow a man to call me a liar!” 
and pulled a revolver. Ridgway grabbed a pushing pole with a spike 
on one end and swore he would run it through Booth. Bystanders im- 
mediately jumped between the two and finally succeeded in caiming 
both belligerents. 


Ouiver B. Sreexe (of the Relief Oil Works, Franklin, Pa.): 

Remembers Booth and used to ferry him across the river at the Valley 
Bridge. On several occasions Booth and Titus Ridgway engaged in 
heated political discussions. Ridgway was the hottest kind of Repub- 
lican while Booth was a copperhead Democrat. Booth generally a very 
quiet man, very little to say, but always willing to engage in political 
debates. Seemed to think the South was being imposed upon and 
always upheld them. Was very bitter against the North. Never 
attacked Lincoln personally other than in these political discussions. 
Would then occasionally rail at Lincoln for being a Republican and a 
Northern man. 

Booth’s personality was very striking. He had the keenest look 
imaginable and made one feel that he was looking right through one when 
he looked at a person. Was a very neat dresser; always wore the best 
of clothes. Impressed one that he was a smart man and keen. 


B. E. Swan (oilman): 

A lady now living below his house has in her possession a photo 
showing a group of four—two ladies and two men. One of the men 
is Booth. The story goes in this vein; one day this lady and another 
lady friend and a gentleman escort in Franklin went to have their photos 
taken. In the gallery on their arrival was a stranger. During the pre- 
liminary preparations for the photos, a heavy rain storm came up and 
this kept the quartette in the gallery for some time. The two ladies 
were unaware of Booth’s name. Booth suggested that as they were 
all stormbound together they have a group photo taken. After some 
hesitation on the part of the ladies, this suggestion was accepted and 
the photo taken. 

Afterwards, the storm still raging, Booth undertook to amuse the 
other three prisoners with a few impersonations from the parts he played 
and was familiar with as an actor. One character he portrayed was 
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that of an Irish cook preparing an evening meal, was especially enjoyed 
and his portrayal is very vividly remembered by this lady at the present 
day. He gave a number of selections all of an amusing nature, and highly 
entertaining to the audience of three. Booth departed with the ending 
of the storm. 

The young man who accompanied the ladies explained to them that 
the gentleman with whom they had been photographed was John Wilkes 
Booth, the actor. This occurred in the month of March.!8 A few 
days afterward each of the ladies received one of the photos from Booth 
postmarked Baltimore. The photo in the group bears a strong resem- 
blance to one of the photos accompanying this article. (?) He wears 
the same slouch hat, a Prince Albert coat, and the mustache is the same 
as that in the photo presented herewith showing Booth in a standing 
attitude and wearing a low-crowned soft hat. The hat appeared to have 
been recently subjected to much hard usage. He carried an overcoat 
that he laid on a chair. This coat was fur trimmed. From second- 
hand description given the writer, this coat was similar to the one in 
“The Century Magazine” for Apri! 18096. 

(Mackey apparently tried to get to the bottom of this story. He 
adds this paragraph of his own observations.) This story does not hang 
together well. The lady absolutely refuses to be interviewed and will 
not divulge her name. It seems her female companion on this occasion 
was her sister who now lives in Rockland. Mother (meaning Louis 
Mackey’s mother) says positively Booth was not here after he left in the 
Fall of 1864. A. W. Smiley says the same thing. Mrs. Dodd and 
Ralph Brigham insist that he was here." 


THomas Miner (colored, employed at the Lake Shore depot, Franklin, Pa.): 

One day in November ‘64 just after the election of Lincoln the second 
time, my sister and myself were walking down Liberty Street. My 
sister was looking for J. W. Booth who owed her a wash bill and which 
she very much wanted to collect. We met Booth on the street and as 
he was talking to a gentleman at the time, we passed on without saying 


18 Swan probably referred to March, 1864. 


19 A.W. Smiley was perhaps Booth's closest friend during his stay in the oil regions and presumably would 


have known if Booth was in Franklin just before the assassination. 
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anything to him.”? As we passed we heard Booth say, “Lincoln ought 
to be killed!” He appeared very much excited and from what we heard 
in passing, it was evident he and his companions were very much worked 
up over the recent political election which they were discussing. 

Booth was a man of grand appearance and attracted a person towards 
him without any apparent effort. 


Coronet J. H. Carn (International Bank, Franklin, Pa.): 

Arrived in Franklin the 16th of April 1865 coming from Pittsburgh. 
He came to take charge of the cashiership in Bleakley’s bank. Shortly 
after his arrival, he was in the Post Office when he was arrested by the 
local authorities on account of his resemblamce to Booth. Colonel 











Bleakley happening along soon afterwards, explained matters and secured 
Colonel Cain’s release.”! 


Mrs. SARAH Dopp (resided on the same street as Mrs. Webber did, in 

Franklin, Pa.): 

Booth was here six weeks before he killed the President. When he f 
was leaving here some of his acquaintances asked him where he was going, 
to which Booth replied, “Il am going to hell.” This was his last visit 
here and shows clearly that he had plotted for doing away with the 
President at that time. 


L. T. CHapMan (jeweler): 

Laura Keene played at Franklin after the assassination.** She played 
in the old concert hall opposite Mrs. Webber’s. He thinks Booth had 
no interest at Pithole. Laura Keene went from Franklin to Tidioute 
where she got stranded.** Chapman sold tickets for her performance 


20 Miner either was fused as to the date when he and his sister saw Booth, or else they saw someone who 
resembled the 

21 Reference to a picture of Col, Cain will show that he looked a great deal like Booth. See Jchr J. 
McLaurin, Sketches m Crude Oil, 84 (Harrisburg, 1896). 

9° ‘ ‘7 ' ; ' 

2¢ The writer has been unable to find any proof of the statement that Laura Keene ever played at Franklin. 

93 + r , - ” 1 - ’ * . 

“9 The statement that Laura Keene “went broke” while at Tidioute, Warren County, Pa., has been 
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and they had on exhibition the blood-stained dress she wore the night 
Lincoln was shot. 


H. M. Irwin (editor, the Evening News, Franklin, Pa.): 

Irwin offered Mackey the following advice in writing about Booth: 

“The ambitious youth who burned the Ephesian dome, gained more 
fame than the pious fool who built it.” Mention Booth’s extremely 
fascinating manners in the presence of ladies. He was very popular 
with women here at that time. He was a man who, although he drank 
some, was capable of assuming a dignified and commanding bearing with 
remarkable quickness. He read “the sermon on the mount” with the 
feeling almost equal to that thrown in the same reading by his father. 
Junius Brutus Booth could bring his audience to that reading the same 
selection from the Bible. The most hardened drunkard would weep 
copiously on hearing John Booth’s rendering of “the sermon on the 
mount.” 

Mention that Booth was not a hard drinker while here. He drank, 
but moderately or what seemed to be moderately, although his ability 
to withstand the bad effects of much strong drink were very great. 

He was a cynic of the most pronounced type. Was inclined to sneer 
at a great many things an average man would do. He sneered at religion 
and at the religious professions of his friend Mears. His cynicism was 
an all prominent feature, but it was never offensive. 

Booth often called on ladies here and in Oil City. He called at the 
McCalmont’s and on a young woman in Ojl City, now Mrs. Gaskill. 


Rosert BriGHAM (postmaster of Franklin, Pa. in 1866): 

Used to take long walks with Booth in the hills. A young man here 
from New York, an amateur actor and friend of Booth’s, reluctantly ac- 
companied them on these rambles. Booth was a good fast pedestrian 
and a great lover of nature and pure air and freedom of the country and 
hills. Used to talk on all sorts of subjects on these walks; poetry, 
theatrical profession, literature, and in fact anything that crossed their 
minds was talked on freely. Nothing was said on politics. 

In religion Booth was what is called a “free thinker.” He tied him- 
self down to no one dogma or creed. He believed in an all powerful 
head and master of all the universe but reserved for himself the right 
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to think out and live according to the teaching of the Bible and of nature, 
as he himself understood it, and to draw his own conclusions as to the 
meaning and intent of the Almighty. 


Jerry Aten (colored, awning maker, and handy man): 

Says disposition of Booth’s body was according to Booth’s wishes 
as expressed to certain men, that, in the event of his doing certain things, 
he wished to have his body disposed of according to this statement. 
Booth was a Mason and killed a Mason.*# 

Booth came in Jim Lawson's barber shop and Jim Marshall was up- 
holding the Union cause vigorously. He said something offensive to 
Booth and the latter said, “You must stop talking that way. I am a 
Southern man and will allow no man to talk that way in my presence.” 
Booth at the same time drew a revolver and but for the immediate inter- 
vention surely would have shot Marshall. 


James Lawson (colored, barber): 

Booth’s barber during his stay here. One day Booth was in the 
barber shop standing with his back to the wall. Mears was sitting 
ona chair near him. News had just been received that the Union Army 
had won a glorious victory at some point in the South. A colored man 
named Cale Marshall entered the barber shop and began to rejoice in 
a loud manner over the latest success of the Federal arms. Booth, after 
a few moments of this, pointed his finger at the negro and said sternly, 
“Is that the way you come among gentlemen, and with your hat on 
too?” To this the negro, a hot-headed fellow, replied, “When I go 
into a parlor among ladies, I take my hat off. But when I go into a bar- 
room or a barber shop or any other public place, I keep my hat on.” He 
had scarcely finished when Booth, his face white as a sheet, shoved his 
hand into his hip pocket. Mears saw the movement and jumping from 
his chair pinioned Booth’s arms against his side and with the assistance 
of another man in the room, succeeded in getting Booth outside and 
marched him off down the street. Booth was very much excited and 
eyewitnesses of the affair say he would undoubtedly have killed the 
negro but for the prompt action of Mears. 


24 Fora picture of Footh in Masonic regalia, see Izola Forrester, This One Mad Act (Boston, 1937). 
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When getting shaved, Booth would frequently entertain the barber 
with a tirade against Lincoln. At such times he seemed very bitter 
towards Lincoln, more so than against the North. He would sit in the 
chair and call Lincoln all the vile names he could think of, “a rail splitting 
this, that, and the other thing.” His enmity towards Lincoln was 
intense, and whenever the subject of this hatred was mentioned, as it 
so frequently was in a public place like a barber shop, Booth always be- 
came very excited and let his tongue have full rein. 

Mr. Lawson noticed that during the latter part of Booth’s stay he 
seemed to have something on his mind. He was morose and nervous. 
Something was evidently weighing heavily on his mind. Towards the 
end of his stay here, this preoccupation was more noticeable. He would 
often fall into a deep study or reverie, during which he would pay no 
attention to what was going on around him. One day he suddenly 
decided to leave the oil country and turned all his interest in the oil well 
over to his sister.2> He suddenly seemed in a great hurry to get away 
giving as his reason that he found it necessary to be in Washington to fill 
an engagement with some theatrical company at once. This was in 
the latter part of September or early in October. 

Says Booth was also here a short time before the assassination of the 
President. In view of his previous nervousness and evident preoccu- 
pation, it seems likely schemes against the life of the President were in 
his mind at this time. 


A. P. Wuiraxer (editor, the Venango Spectator, Franklin, Pa.): 


Booth was a thorough gentleman and I was never more surprised than 
on learning of his deed. I met him here, being introduced by Tom Mears. 
Walking past where Mears and Booth were sitting I was hailed by Mears 
and introduced to Booth. Mears inquired where to find the full quota- 
tion beginning, “He who has no music in his soul...” I replied that 
in the first place the quotation was not correct and after giving him the 
full text related how it originated in connection with an organ grinder 
and a monkey playing in front of Shylock’s residence. Mears, being 
an ignorant man, as far as letters were concerned, swallowed the story 


95 + . . e 
“° This is incorrect according to Booth’s agent who testified after the assassination. See Benn Pitman, ed., 


The Assassination of President Lincoln and Trial of the Conspirators, 45 (Cincinnati, 1865). 
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without changing countenance but Booth laughed heartily. 
Booth was a fine looking man and seemed to have thorough good 
manners and training. He always dressed well. 


S. P. McCatmont: 
Remembers Booth and Mears as men who did no drinking while here. 
(Booth) gave Mears the lease near the Valley Depot.2* Owned 
the whole of that ground at that time. Mears joined the church and 
— a reformation but it was not sincere. Booth seemed a strong 
character, and of unusually strong intellect. However, he was a man 
of strong hates and capable of nursing a desire for revenge of either real 

or imagined wrong. 


A. W. Smutey (oil and pipeline operator; first interview): 

Booth came to Franklin the month of June 1864. He was here two 
months. The town was full of people at that time so Booth and Jo 
Simonds, who came here with him, occupied Smiley's room in the old 
U. S. Hotel.27 Smiley, Phillips, and Stevens had the same room. Booth 
and Simonds had the same room. After a week, Booth slept with 
Smiley and put Simonds in with Phillips who was an immensely large 
man. This was a result of a scheme of Booth’s and Smiley's with that 
object. After a short time, Booth, Smiley, and Jo went to Mrs. Webber's 
where all got lodgings and took their meals at the U. S. —— 

Booth took quite a fancy to Smiley who was only 21 years old at the 
time. Smiley worked at the Atlantic & Great Western R. R. depot. 
Booth had plenty of money and was very free in spending it. Would 
not let Smiley pay for anything, saying, “I have plenty of money and 
you are only working for a salary. I enjoy your company and I am 
going to pay for all our fun together.” Smiley accompanied Booth on 
all his little sprees around town. Went to dances together and drank 
together. Smiley, Booth, and a man named Wells were all th:own out 
of a dance hall at a boarding house at the city end of the’Valley Bridge, 
after a hard fight. Booth and his partner had bloody noses but there 


26 According to deeds registered at the Venango County Courthouse, Franklin, Pa., Booth gave two-thirds 
of his river property to his brother Junius and the other third to Simonds. See J. Wilkes Booth et al. to M. J. 
Colman, and J. Wilkes Booth et al. to Junius B. Booth, in Deed Book CC, pp. 365-366. 


7 te 1 1 
“' The U. S. Hotel still stands in Franklin. 
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were many bloody noses inside the hall. Booth was a hard drinker of 
the strongest brandy. Sometimes he drank rum. 

Booth told Smiley he had a personal hatred of Lincoln. A rebel spy 
named Beall was captured along Lake Erie and sentenced to be hanged. 
Beall was a very intimate friend of Booth’s and he went personally to 
plead for his friend's life with Lincoln. Lincoln promised Booth that 
Beall was pardoned but failed to keep this promise. Never said any- 
thing to lead Smiley to think he had secession sympathies. He simply 
hated Lincoln for personal reasons given above. Booth was a man of 
very strong hates and just as strong in his friendships. Booth was not 
interested in Pithole.”* This is the popular idea but is an error as Pit- 
hole was not “discovered” until the following spring. Smiley always 
knew Booth as a perfect gentleman. In the presence of ladies his 
manners were the most refined. 


A. W. Smiter (second interview): 

Booth’s remark regarding Lincoln was, “I would rather have my right 
arm cut off at the shoulder than see Lincoln made President again.” This 
was during Lincoln’s candidacy for the second time and was brought 
out during a talk on the politics of the day between Booth and some ac- 
quaintances on the ferryboat. 

After the assassination, Jo Simonds told Smiley that Booth had given 
him the cause of his hatred of Lincoln as follows, “A rebel spy who had 
been sent by the Confederates to do duty in Canada, and along the lakes, 
was captured by the Unionists somewhere along Lake Erie. This spy’s 
name was Beale. He was tried in the usual manner and sentenced to die. 
Beale was a most intimate friend of Booth and Booth, as soon as he learned 
of Beale’s capture, hastened to President Lincoln and pleaded strongly 
for the life of his friend. It is alleged that Lincoln gave Booth his 
personal promise to secure the revocation of this sentence and the freedom 
of Beale. This promise was never fulfilled and naturally Booth retained 
an all enduring enmity against the President.’ 


2 ' "7 , 

28 But Booth did invest one thousand dollars in the Homestead well on the Hyner farm at Pithole. The 
well was not finished until after his death, being struck on June 3, 1865. 

29 This spy's correct name was John Y. Beall, and although several Northerners appealed to Lincoln to save 
Beall, Lincoln would have nothing to do with the matter. Booth never knew Beall. For a complete story of 


this legend, see George S. Bryan, The Great American Myth, 373, 389 (New York, 1940). 
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Booth was a man of very strong likes and just as strong hates. He 
was a thorough gentleman in all his dealings with people in Franklin, 
and his polished manners were beyond reproach. He had an especial 
fondness for children and even when riding horse back through the streets 
would frequently stop to gently greet some child or perhaps drop them 
a piece of script, so much in use those days. In walking along the side- 
walks, this fondness for children was even more noticeable; his stops 
being more frequent and his greetings and caresses always of the heartiest 
nature. 

Stories of the magnetism and fascination in the man’s face are strictly 
true no matter how strongly drawn. To Smiley, he never said anything 
on the subject of the armed controversy between the North and South. 
His sympathy was never expressed as being with the South but Smiley 
always knew from his utterances that he had a very strong hatred of 
Abe Lincoln. 

He came to Franklin about June 1, 1864 and left the oil country in 
September or October of the same year. If he returned in March 1865 
he never let one of his most intimate friends, Smiley, know that he was 
here. Smiley thinks it extremely unlikely that he was here after his 
departure in the fall. Booth spent a great bit of time riding horse back. 
He was a most graceful rider; suit composed of soft hat, tight fitting coat, 
and high top cavalry boots. In this outfit he made a handsome ap- 
pearance. 

The attitude observed in Mrs. Webber’s photograph (here Mackey 
apparently showed Smiley a picture of Booth) seems to have been a 
characteristic position of Booth’s when sitting down. It was the 
attitude he assumed whenever he dropped in for a chat, at the hotel, 
his room, or any of the numerous loafing places that knew him as a visitor. 

Booth always carried a cane of some kind, usually a gold-headed cane 
with a figure of a horse—accompanied him on his walks or rides, but 
when no stick of human design was convenient, he would cut a switch 
from the first bush or tree he passed. 


W. R. Crawrorp (sheriff, state senator): 


Jo Simonds was associated with Booth in drilling a well at the Valley 
Depot. Ten thousand dollars is a liberal estimate of the cost of putting 
down this well, and they had very little show of oil. Jo Simonds at one 
time was very well fixed. Simond’s and Mose Coleman, made $65,000 
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each in the oil business here. Simonds father and Coleman’s father 
were very great friends and also intimate friends of Horace Greeley, 
Simonds being a banker and the elder Coleman owning a street railway. 
When the boys made their “pile Horace Greeley advised them to go to 
New York and start a flour and feed store as he considered there was a 
fine opening there for men in that business. They did so, Greeley giving 
them $9,000 worth of advertising free in the “New York Tribune,” but 
with all this influence, they failed after a short business career. None 
of their creditors lost a cent but it took every cent the boys owned to 
square up. Competition was too strong for them and men with much 
more money, having set out to “run them out of business,” fully accomp- 
lished their object. 

After this failure, Coleman and Simonds came back to Franklin. 
Coleman again went into the real-estate business and Simonds became a 
bookkeeper for Prentice, Crawford & Co., oil producers. He was with 
this company when they organized the Relief Pipe Line and was also 
with them in their operations in Butler County. 


J. H. Osmer (lawyer and former Congressman): 

Was intimate with Jo H. Simonds. Simonds first came here and 
entered the firm of Stevens, Simonds & Co., afterwards Jo H. Simonds 
Co. real-estate.*! Booth came here with Simonds.*? They were specu- 
lators in oil property options, and from them, Booth, Simonds, Stevens, 
and Ellsler, the last two of Cleveland, were interested in a well near the 
Valley Depot. The name of the firm was the Dramatic Oil Company 
but it was not incorporated. They never got any oil. Booth assigned all 
his interests here to his sister sometime previous to the assassination. 
He had no interests at Pithole, 

In 1868 or thereabouts, while the owners of the Valley Depot 
property were suing the Valley Railroad for damages caused by the 
railroad running through said property, Osmer was the attorney for 
Booth’s sister. Trunkey was Judge at this time and a Democrat. The 


30 Mack ey was unable to verify these facts. Simonds went from Franklin to Bradford, Pa., where he was 


employed by Whitney & Wheeler, bankers and oil producers. 


31 Simonds was first Booth's agent in the oil regions, and then started his own real-estate business when 


Booth deserted the oil country. There is no record of a firm by the name of Stevens, Simonds & Co. 


32 Rather, Booth brought Simonds to Franklin in June of 1864. 
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law read that in the appointment of viewers to assess damages of this 
nature, the viewers must be chosen from the adjoining county. Trunkey 
selected three men from Mercer County and naturally they were Demo 
crats, regular “copperhead” Democrats. In summing up before the 
court and viewers, Mr. Osmer said and laid emphasis on the fact that 
one of the suitors for damages was a sister of a man who, a few years 
before, had killed the President of the U.S. This property was probably 
all this man had to leave to this woman. He thought that “copper 
heads” would seize this opportunity to build a monument over Booth’s 
memory and it seems he figured with his host. The viewers awarded 
the claimants $1,400 for a piece of ground that is not worth $140.** 

Jo Simonds and Booth had a private cipher code and this led to the 
arrest of Simonds. Authorities in Washington found in Booth’s trunk 
letters and telegrams from Simonds in which this code was used. And 
the technicalities of the oil region language were also too much for the 
authorities. They did not know such words and phrases as “jars stuck 
in hole,” “struck good first sand,” “casing broke loose,” “lost bailer in 
hole,” and “struck a crevice,” and kindred expressions familiar only to 
men acquainted with the oil producing business. 


Mrs. Mackey (mother of Louis J. Mackey): 

Joseph Booth came to Franklin in June 1865. He resided here as 
“Joseph Woods of California.” He came after the death of John Wilkes 
Booth and occupied the same room as John Wilkes. Mrs. Mackey, 
going to the room one morning, found Joseph's nightshirt which had 
been accidentally left out of his satchel and on which was the name 
“Joseph Booth.” Simonds said Joseph traveled under an assumed name 
to avoid the curiosity of the residents of Franklin. 

Laura Keene went to Tidioute after the assassination to play and after 
the play took sick. Her things were levied on for expenses. Jo H. 
Simonds bought her things in for Laura Keene. She was taken from 
Tidioute to Boston where she died. She had two daughters, one married 
well and the other daughter stayed with her married sister. Simonds 
was rather a handsome man. Jo Simonds gave a photo of J. W. Booth 
to Mrs. Webber. 

(Mr. Mackey added to this interview by writing, “According to my 


33 Mackay told the writer that he placed little faith in this interview. 
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knowledge Laura Keene never played in Franklin and was never in 
Franklin.”’) 


S, A. McAtevy (constable): 

Took Jo Simonds to Washington to testify at Booth’s trial. Knew 
Booth and would say he was what is called a “surface man”; seemed to 
be flashy intellectually. Never heard him say anything about politics. 

McAlevy arrested him (Simonds) at his office and took him to Mead- 
ville. Captain Derrickson (Provost Marshall 20th District), ordered 
him to Harrisburg and Provost Marshall Hunter (Harrisburg) sent him 
on to Washington under McAlevy. Also had a young man from Cherry 
Tree named Fleming who proved to be a mere bundle of wind. On 
McAlevy’s recommendation, Simonds was granted the freedom of Wash- 











HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The Honorable Robert Garland, after serving as president of the society for eight 


years, has resigned because of advancing years. His resignation was accepted with regret 





at a meeting of the council on June 9, and he was thereupon unanimously designated 


president emeritus. Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., was then elected president, and 
Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., a vice president in Mr. Evans’ place. 


The program for the opening meeting of the 1947-48 season, held on October 28, was 
devoted to addresses and exhibits illustrative of glass-making in the Pittsburgh district 
from the end of the eighteenth century to the 1880's. An outstanding feature of the 
occasion was an extensive and varied exhibit of American glassware, including, besides 
the society's own holdings, generous selections of privately owned glass loaned by Pitts. 
burgh collectors, notably Mr. Lowell Inness, assistant headmaster of Shady Side Academy, 
who introduced the exhibit with a general description of the various types of glassware 
represented. On the program were an address presenting “Side Lights on Bakewell, Pears 
and Company from the Pears Papers," by Mr. Thomas C. Pears III, great-grandson of a 
member of the Bakewell-Pears firm; and a discussion of “Pittsburgh Thumbprint,” by 
Dr. John H. Neelley of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

At the meeting on November 25, Dr. Alfred P. James, of the University of Pittsburgh, 
made an address that dealt in part with “The Siege of Fort Pitt in 1763,” a subject sug 
gested by the then recent first showing of the motion picture film “Unconquered”’; and 
Franklin F. Holbrook followed with a synopsis of the report made by experts on the 
authenticity of the three-volume work entitled “The Horn Papers,” the two narrative 
and documentary volumes of which had been found to be untrustworthy and to a 


certain extent fabrications. 


An address on “Pittsburgh and the 19th Century Tariffs” was given by Frank W. 
Stonecipher, Esq., at the meeting of December 17, and was followed by a showing, through 
the courtesy of the Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, of its sound-movie “Pennsyl- 
vania,” which pictures many of the scenic, historical, and industrial highlights of the 
Commonwealth. 


The regular January and February meetings were omitted because of a breakdown in 
the heating system which forced the closing of the Historical Building for about six weeks 
Dr. Robert D. Gregg, head of the history department, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
opened the program at the meeting of March 16 with an address on “The Sinking of the 
Maine as Viewed a Half Century Later,’ which was originally scheduled for the by-passed 
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February meeting. Henry Oliver Evans, Esg., followed with an address on “Famous 
Houses and Gardens of Early Pittsburgh,’ and on display in the entrance hall was a series 
of miniature period gardens, made by members of the Hillcrest Garden Club, illustrative 
in the main of steps along the English and American “garden highway,” beginning with 
the earliest English garden of the sixteenth century, but including also an example of the 
first known type, an Egyptian garden of about 1500 B.C. A matter of business, normally 
attended to at an annual meeting in January, was the re-election, to five-year terms as 
trustees, of Messrs. Ralph E. Flinn, Richard $. Rauh, and Henry K. Siebeneck. 


Extremely inclement weather unfortunately prevented many from attending the 
unusual and exceptionally interesting meeting of April 27, when “An Historical Fashion 
Parade”’ was staged under the direction of Lawrence S. Thurman, assistant to the director 
of the society. Some eighteen dresses, uniforms, and other habiliments of the middle 
and late nineteenth century were modelled by students from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Duquesne University, and the society's junior council, the while Mr. Thurman, himself 
garbed as a Confederate major, served as narrator. From “Pitt’’ came models Virginia 
McCullough, Burton Apple, Marilyn Knisely, Martha Morrison, Selma Linatsky, Nancy 
Kirk, Ethel Gallada, Betty Gitelman, Clara Jane Kenney, Carol Kurtz, and Janet Schmidt; 
from Duquesne, Joan Estep (“Miss West Virginia of 1947"); from Divine Providence 


Academy (and from our junior council), Anita Conte, Jean Conte, and Joan Stroble. 


On the annual “University of Pittsburgh Night,”* May 18, with Dr. John W. Oliver, 
head of the history department, presiding, a paper on “David Dick, a Pioneer Inventor in 
Western Pennsylvania,” was presented by Robert D. Duncan, instructor in history at 
the university; and one entitled “The Telephone Comes to Pittsburgh” was read by Selvin 


Schmidt, a graduate student. 


Some seventy members and friends of the society went along on the annual historical 
tour, June 26, or joined the party at one or another of its stopping places. The objective 
was Historical House, West Overton, near Scottdale, where the Westmoreland-Fayette 
branch of this society was to hold its twentieth annual meeting, and stops were made en 
route at Bushy Run Battlefield Park and Greensburg. To those traveling in a bus 
chartered by the society, Mr. Taylor H. Beech pointed out places of historical interest on 
the way to Bushy Run, where a short stop was made for a visit to the museum and a 
distant view of the battlefield monument. At Greensburg, the party gathered for a 
luncheon meeting in the Penn-Albert Hotel, with James Gregg, Esq., president of the 
Westmoreland County Historical Society, serving as toastmaster. Mr. Gregg spoke of 
the work of the local society, and for an account of its sponsorship of a series of historical 
broadcasts over the local radio station, WHJB, he called upon the station manager, Mr. 


George Podeyn. The latter described the series as “Lost Chapters in American History,” 
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including a number of episodes in Western Pennsylvania history, and emphasized the fact 
that the cast had been assembled and the script prepared under the supervision of Mr, 
Thurman of the Pittsburgh society's staff. At West Overton, the tourists had the pleasure 
of meeting with the branch society, and of viewing, under the guidance of Mrs. Lula Frick 
Taylor, the many interesting exhibits in the several buildings comprising the old Overholt 
homestead. Dr. John W. Oliver, the principal speaker at the meeting, presented new 
and compelling reasons why those present, and the societies which they represented, should 
“Dig Deep in the Soil of History.” 


The following new members were enrolled in the year ending June 30, 1948: life, Mrs. 
Rachel S. Diffenderffer, of Pittsburgh; sustaining, Robert P. Crawford, of Pittsburgh, and 
John P. Cowan, of Arlington, Va.; annual, Anne H. Bowes, Howard J. Burgwin, Mrs. 
Edmund P. Dandridge, Dr. Max R. Goldman, Dr. Lars O. Grondahl, Dr. Adolphus Koenig, 
Blanche B. Levy, William A. Mellon, Charles R. Miller, Jr., Mrs. Lenore Monleon, Mrs. 
T. Howe Nimick, Mrs. William Rodgers, Katherine E. Smith, Mrs. Frank N. Speller, 
Mrs. Alan C. Stevenson, Mrs. Edna B. Vestal, George L. Winslow, Mrs. J. Knowles 
Woodwell, of Pittsburgh, Mrs. George B. Galey, of Beaver, William A. Risher, of Ben 
Avon, Park G. Bollinger, of Glenshaw, William K. Johnston, of Sewickley, Philip E. Angle, 
of Sharon, Dr. John R. Glassburn, Robert R. Young, of Wilkinsburg, Dale Norona, of 
Moundsville, W. Va.; educational, Rev. W. Sproule Boyd, Sara Douglas, Edward G. Everett, 
George B. Goldstein, George R. Lambert, Jr., Dr. Emily Redmond. 


In the same period word was received of the death of William H. Sims, a life member; 
William V. Hartman, a contributing member; John E. Potter, former treasurer of the 
society, and Nevin G. Woodside, sustaining members; and Jacques Blum, Charles H. Book, 
Jeanette Dickson, Clifford G. Dunne!ls, Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, Louis C. Lustenberger, 
T. A. Mellon, Richard G. Miller, T. Howe Nimick, Robert W. Pratt, Harry G. Samson, 
Harry K. Thaw and Hattie E. Wainwright, annual members. 


A number of members of the society, including Henry Oliver Evans, Esq., Hon. Walter 
R. Demmler, Mrs. Demmler, Rev. Thomas J. Bigham, Mrs. Bigham, and the director, 
attended a dinner-meeting of southwestern Pennsylvania members of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies at Washington, Pa., on November 17. Dr. Sylvester 
K. Stevens, executive secretary of the federation and historian of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, described the work and plans of these two state agencies, and 


the sound-movie, “Pennsylvania,” was shown. 


Dr. John W. Oliver and the director represented the society at a ceremony attending 
the arrival at the county airport, on March 15, of the first regular plane inaugurating a 
new service between Pittsburgh and points west, including Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
The plane, with a picture of the Blockhouse painted on its nose, was to be christened the 
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“Fort Pitt,”* and Dr. Oliver, in a brief address to the welcoming crowd, spoke of the signifi- 
cance of this new link between the two great metropolitan centers, against the background 
of their historic connections, the one with its Fort Pitt, the other, its Fort Snelling, each 
in its time a frontier outpost. Miss Kathleen Oliver, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bennett 
Oliver, then christened the ship, and occasion was taken for an exchange of felicitations 
and gifts between this society and the Minnesota Historical Society, the former receiving 
a framed portrait of Alexander Ramsey, a Pennsylvanian who became the first governor 
of the state of Minnesota, together with literature about plans for that state's territorial 
centennial in 1949; and the latter, a large photographic copy of Thornton Oakley's drawing 
of the Fort Pitt Blockhouse on display in this society's museum. 


The society has been increasingly liberal in granting the free use of its auditorium for 
meetings of other organizations or groups of similar or at least equally commendable civic 
aims, if only that more and more people may be brought to the Historical Building and learn 
something of the important community service being rendered here. For examples, mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Federation of Junior Historians staged historical exhibits of their 
own making, and enjoyed a dance with light refreshments, in connection with the 1948 
annual western regional conference of that organization; the Pittsburgh Garden Center, 
pending occupancy of more capacious headquarters of its own, sponsored the conduct of 
a three-day flower-judging school here; and the Pittsburgh Chapter of the English-speak- 
ing Union met here with Lord and Lady Wakehurst of England as its guests, and Lord 
Wakehurst as its speaker; and Allegheny Chapter No. 1, Society for Pennsylvania Archae- 
ology, the Old Westmoreland Rifles, and other groups have met here, some of them more 
than once. 


Mrs. Douglas Stewart has contributed a set of handsome new draw-curtains for the 


large picture screen on the front wall of the society's lecture hall. 


The society ccntinues to lend objects from its collection for exhibit by responsible 
outside organizations, institutions, or business firms—usually in the downtown district. 
For example, a considerable collection of old pewter utensils was borrowed for that purpose 
by the John M. Roberts & Son Company—and was returned newly cleaned and polished 
by experts in the handling of such objects. 


In the course of the year, Mr. Thurman, assistant to the director, has spoken in the 
interest of the society before a considerable number of organizations, including the 
McCandless Township Men's Club, the Glenshaw Kiwanis Club, the Greensburg Lions 
Club, the Mount Pleasant Rotary Club, the Edgewood Historical Society, the West- 
moreland Historical Society, Shaler Township High School, the Wilkinsburg Rod and 
Gun Club, the Dale Carnegie Public Speaking Class, the Saturday Afternoon and the 
Young Women’s clubs of Mount Pleasant, the Greensburg chapters of the S.A.R. and 
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D.A.R., and the Forest Hills Women's Club. 


A member of the society, Dr. Lars O. Grondahl, a Pittsburgh physicist who helped 
to develop a radio-guided bomb, was awarded the Medal of Merit by the Army and Navy 
at ceremonials held at Fort Meade, Maryland, on July 2. He is one of sixty-five American 
scientists thus honored. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Following is a list of the donors or depositors of materials received since January, 1947, 
with brief descriptions of their several contributions: 


Adair, Watson B. and Margaret, Sewickley 
Mementos of Capt. John Irwin Adair, 18th Regiment, U. S. Army, 1862-1882, 
including an officer's habiliments, such as coat, vest, epaulets, shoulder bars, sash; 
and cap ornaments; a cannon primer; and a number of samples of small arms 
ammunition. 


Adams, Mrs. Marcellin C., Foxburg 
Mimeographed copy of the script compiled by her for a combination narrative 
and pantomime presentation of the story of the Foxburg Free Library at the annual 
meeting of the local library association on February 20, 1947, in anticipation of 
its centennial in 1948. 


Adams, E. Louise, Jordan, N. Y. 

Two stereoscopic views of the “Oil Regions of Pennsylvania,” produced by 
the Union View Co., Rochester, N. Y. One of them, possibly marking the end 
of the heyday of oil production in Western Pennsylvania, is entitled “Dry Hole— 
For Sale Cheap.” 


Albree, Mrs. Anson Biddle, Westport, Conn. 
Two green-glass oil lamps made by Curling, Robertson & Co. of Pittsburgh. 


Aldrich, Mrs. H. H., Pittsburgh 
Twelve letters written by James A Garfield, 1866-1880, while he was a member 
of Congress, to the donor's grandfather, Reuben P. Cannon of Aurora, Ohio; a 
number of published addresses of Garfield and some of his outstanding contempor- 
aries; a cannon ball of the Civil War; and a decorated powderhorn of the War of 
1812. 


Baldwin, L. C., Fulton, N. Y. 
Excerpt from Illustrated American, August 27, 1892, relating to the work of 
Thomas Shields Clarke, Pittsburgh-born sculptor. 
Beech, Taylor H., Wilkinsburg 
Old-time album for the insertion of small photographs; undated map of 
Pennsylvania, “prepared expressly for Smull’s Hand Book”; print of James A. 
Garfield as Republican candidate for President; commissions of one John Hancock 
as an aide-de-camp in the G. A. R.; scrapbook of the 1880's. 
Boal, Mrs. S. J., Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, February 22, 1862. 
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Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh 


Broadside entitled ““A Traitor’s Peace that the Northern Copperhead Leaders 
Would Force upon the Country,” probably issued during the campaign of 1864. 


Church, Carrie E., Pittsburgh 


Old Testament, printed by Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1817, which belonged 
to her grandparents, Hiram and Cynthia Miller. 


Cowan, John P., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Cowan (associate editor of this magazine in its early years) is secing to it 
that the society receives publications of the War Department relating to the history 
of World War II. Those thus far received include Gen. Marshall's report as chief 
of staff, July 1, 1943—June 30, 1945; Gen. Eisenhower's report, June 6, 1944— 
May 8, 1945, as supreme commander of the allied expeditionary force; and a 
volume dealing with the organization of ground combat troops. 


Dampman, Marion H., Pittsburgh 


Six volumes for the Methodist Collection, comprised mostly of sermons of 
Martin Luther and John Wesley, or selections therefrom. 


Daugherty, William, Ben Avon 
New Gazetteer of the United States, by William Darby and Theodore Dwight, 
Jr. (Hartford, 1833), containing an interesting description of Pittsburgh at that 
time. 


Daughters of the American Revolution, Pittsburgh Chapter 
A substantially and attractively bound set of positive photostats of the Fort 
Pitt daybook of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, 1765-67, 1772, the original of 
which is in the society's library; and a similarly bound 26-page typewritten index 
to all references to individuals in this daybook. The original daybook will thus 
be spared the frequent handling that it would otherwise receive in the course of 
the years. 


Davis, Mrs. Elvert M., Glendale, Fla. 

A considerable number of works of history, biography, and travel; back 
numbers of this magazine and of other Pennsylvania and national periodicals of 
importance in this society's special field; a copy of Mrs. Davis’ Island Stories 
Straits of Mackinac (Lansing, Mich., 1947); typescripts of her articles on Catherine 
Ernest, and the naming of Philadelphia; a scrapbook containing articles, book re- 
views, etc., on various subjects; a collection of medals, badges, and coins relating 
to outstanding persons and events in American history; a stereoscope and a number 
of stereoscopic views of Tyrone, Pa., and the vicinity. 

Davis, Ralph C., Pittsburgh 

Original record book of the Henry Clay Club of Allegheny County, 1844, 

containing the club's constitution and by-laws, and the signatures of 338 members. 
Dill, E. G., Library 


Pugh’s Political Map of Pennsylvania, showing the number of votes cast for 
Curtin (Union Party) and for Woodward (Democratic Party), together with the 
number of taxables in the several counties in October, 1863. 


Dodds, Samuel R., Wilkinsburg 
An unusually complete set of legal instruments relating to the ownership of 
land, in this case a tract called “Camperdowns™ in Pine Township, Allegheny 
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County, and the adjacent portion of Butler County, from the patent issued to 
John Speer in 1804 to John Dodd's acquisition of the ‘tract in 1828, together with 
the latter's handling of it up to 1849. The intermediate owners were Robert 
Simpson and Joseph Armorer. 


Faster, Agnes M., Aspinwall 
Minutes of the nn hodist Conferences, Annually Held ia America, from 1773 
to 1812, vol. 1 (New York, 1813), which once belonged to her great-grandfathe 
John Easter. 
Ebbert, George S., Pittsburgh 
Art Work of Pittsburg, George E. White Co. (1899), and several useful dupli 
¥ R 4 bs y t 
cates of standard Pittsburgh histories. 





Francies, Sara J. and Louise G., Pittsburgh 
g 
Death masks of Cromwell, Napoleon, and Lincoln, once the property of thei 
father, the late John Francies. 


Galey, Thomas Mellon, Owensboro, Ky. 
Fifteen 5 x 7 glass negatives of photographs taken by him, in 1902, of Judge 


Thomas Mellon, others of his family, znd the Mellon residences on North N 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Garland, Robert, Pittsburgh 
A _ illustrated large volume entitled Men and Women of Wartime 
Pittsburgh and Environs: a War-production Epic, Frank C. Harper, pub. , 
burgh, 1 oon 


A. Frank, Regina 


2 og 








Complimentary copy of his book entitled The Geist Relation: 200 Years in 
America (Valley View, Pa., the Valley € 


Green, Rev. John F. C., McKeesport 

Pamphlet compiled by the donor 
the one hundredth anniversary of tl 
port. Besides some ppm of that 
mation about the now spent Evangel 
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Henry, Rev. Robert, Darlington 
A varied coll 
axe. 





n of old-time shoe lasts, wood-working planes, and a 





Herrick, Charles Hubbard, Boston, Mass 
Published Supplement to his previous gift of a pamphlet relating to the 
of 1886, School of Mechanic Arts, Massachusetts Instit ute of Technology, rep 
ante, 29:155 (S ept. -Dec., 1946). 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
A separately bound copy of the October, 1947, issue of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography in which appears “George Croghan’s Journal, 
April 3, 1759, to April [30], 1763,"" an obviously important source of information 


for students of Western Pennsylvania history. 

















Hewitt, E. Bertha, Pittsburgh 
Rug made by her great-grandmother, Elizabeth Ashcroft Rothwell (1811-1887), 

who designed the rug, dyed its varicolored materials, and hooked it herself—as 

long, possibly, as a century 
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Irwin, Henry T., Edgeworth 

Carefully collated copy of a letter in his possession that was written by his 
great-grandfather, John Irwin, at Fort Pitt on January 25, 1778, to Gen. Edward 
Hand, then commandant at the fort. Irwin, lately placed in charge of provisions 
for the garrison, here applies for “Rooms in the Fort Conveniently Situate to the 
Stores, and Suitable for myself and people employ’d in the service,’ adding that 
“persons having the charge of such Stores ought to be so situate as to have them 
constantly under their eye.” 


William A., Pittsburgh 
A useful contribution to the history of Pittsburgh’s street railways presented 
in the form of a mimeographed pamphlet entitled Rosters, History, Routes, and 
Other Data on Pittsburgh Railways Co. (1947), of which Mr. James was one of the 
compilers, and the Pittsburgh Chapter, National Railway Historical Society, the 
sponsor. 
Kaufmann, Edgar J., Pittsburgh 
A handsomely printed and significant book entitled The New World—-The 
First Pictures of America, edited by Stefan Lorant (New York, 1946). 


Keelan, Mrs. James D., Pittsburgh 


} 





amed, elaborate ely engrossed copy of a minute ad ugust 29, 1888 
ry of her grand r, James Taylor, by the “Late Guardians for 
and Employment of the Poor of Pittsburgh,” of which Mr. Taylor had 





Mrs. Stephen S., H stings-on-Hud on, N. Y. 






















A considerable c llection of materials relating for the most part to mid-nine- 
te er sbur¢ gh history, from the estate of her aunt, the late Mrs. John 
I of Pitts burgh, including: letters received and f 


amily of Joseph 
} | ' 1 ‘ . 
yt and shoe wholesale er, 1836-1879; | 


“exem to Pitt 





utions, 1853-1887; 


from the late 1850's. 


Kinne, Emma E., Pittsburgh 
Framed view of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, engraved by 
W. L. Ormsby after Durand. 


Kleinknecht, A. G., East Pittsburgh 
An e) aceptionally welcome addition to the library in the form of an illustrated 
book entitled Semi-Centennial Reunion of the Old South Ward School Boys, and 
Their Reception to James B. D. Meeds, in Commemoration of the soth Anniversary 
of the Beginning of His Thirty Years of Service as Principal of the School, October 1, 
1885 (Pittsburgh, Best & Co., 1887). 











Knepper, Charles L., Pittsburgh 

A considerable collection of books and newspapers, including, notably, news- 
papers and periodicals edited by his grandfather, Rev. Charles Knepoer, in Burgetts- 
town, Butler, Mansfield, Noblestown, Rimersburg, Temperanceville, and the West 
End, Pittsburgh, in the years from 1871 to 1883. 











Locke, Charles A., Pittsburgh 
Niles’ Weekly Register, September, 1811, to March, 1812 (3rd ed., Vol. 1, No. 
—Baltimore, 1816), presented in memory of his friend, the late Thomas Mellon Il. 
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Lytle, Leonard, Detroit, Mich. 


A typewritten account of the descendants of Robert Hogge of Juniata County, 
Pa., the same being a copy of a manuscript prepared by Dr. Egle, about 1900, for 
publication in a second volume of his Pennsylvania Genealogies, with additional 
matter supplied by Mr. Lytle. 


McClintock, Charles A., Pittsburgh 


His address on Pittsburgh—Her Industrial Adolescence (1760-1840), delivered 
on May 14, 1947, at a dinner of the Newcomen Society of England given in his 
honor at the Duquesne Club, and later published in pamphlet form by the American 
branch of that society (New York, 1947). 


McLean, Mrs. Alberta (nee Ridley), Dargaville, New Zealand 


A number of mementos of her grandfather, Capt. Edward E. H. Schenley and 
others of his connection, including a book of “General Consular Instructions” in 
his handwriting; two small portraits of him; a seal of his; and a small cross, with 
insets of tiny seed pearls and garnets, which once belonged to his mother-in-law, 
Mrs. William Croghan. 


Mellon, William L., Pittsburgh 


An extensive collection of historical items from among the effects of his brother, 
the late Thomas Mellon II, including: a large oil portrait of Judge Thomas Mellon, 
copied by the late Verona Kiralfy from one done by the French artist, Chartran; 
some fifty works of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania history and biography; and all 
of the many historical objects formerly displayed in the Forsythe Log House at 
Penn and Negley Avenues, Pittsburgh, under the sponsorship of Thomas Mellon II. 
For the display, in the society's museum, of most of the smaller objects in this 
Forsythe collection, Mr. William L. Mellon has provided a handsome two-docr 
glass wall case. 


Millar, Bertram, New York City 


A photograph, concert programs, and other materials relating to the career, in 
this country and abroad in the mid-nineteenth century, of his mother, “Madame 
Millar’ (nee Maggie Cochran), a distinguished singer who was born in Pittsburgh, 
and who spent her last years there, up to her death in 1874, as a “Teacher of Singing 
and Piano Forte.” 


Miller, Ernest C., Warren, Pa. 


A complimentary copy of his book entitled Oil Mania: Sketches from the Early 
Pennsylvania Oil Fields (Philadelphia, 1941). 


Minor, Mrs. Howard H., Aspinwall 


Upwards of thirty articles of old-time dolls’ clothing and women's apparel, 
including a white taffeta evening dress with lace overlay, and a blue evening 
ensemble with mutton-leg sleeves. 


Moredock, A. E., Waynesburg 


Political Register for 1840 (Philadelphia, E. C. Markley, 1840). 


New Jersey State Library, Trenton 


Forty volumes of New Jersey Archives, and an index to the first ten volumes, 
in exchange for a 1787 file of the Trenton Mercury. 


Niehaus, Marie J., Fredericksburg, Va. 


Model for a statue of Andrew G. Curtin, Civil War governor of Pennsylvania, 
made by her father, the noted sculptor, Charles H. Niehaus. 
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Norona, Delf, president, West Virginia Historical Society, Moundsville, W. Va. 
File of the first four issues (1946) of the Upper Ohio Valley Pioneer, an historical 
quarterly. 
Nuttall, Mrs. Richard V., Pittsburgh 
A blue Lafayette pottery platter. 


Oakley, Thornton, Villanova 
Six framed charcoal drawings of Pittsburgh scenes by this noted Pittsburgh- 
born illustrator, including one of the Fort Pitt Blockhouse done in 1913; a collec. 
tion of stereoscopic views of the havoc wrought in Pittsburgh during the Railroad 
Riots of July, 1877. 
Polish Historical Committee, Pittsburgh 
Pamphlet entitled Early Polish Pioneers in City of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County (Pittsburgh, 1948), containing three articles by Joseph A. Borkowski. 
Porteous, Mrs. Helen Swisshelm, Swissvale 
Civil War sword, pistol, and belt of her father, Jeremiah Swisshelm, the grand- 
son of John Swisshelm, the Revolutionary soldier; and a framed record of the war 
service of her father’s battery. 
Porter, Joseph D., Sewickley 
A reproduction in type metal, made at the suggestion of Fleming Nevin, Esq., 
of one of the lead plates buried by Céloron de Blainville in 1749 at ‘the mouths of 
affluents of the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers, and copied from a reproduction found 
in Neville B. Craig’s Olden Time, 1:288 (1846). 
Rea, James C., Pittsburgh 


A small album of portraits of Union and Confederate leaders in the Civil War» 
including Lincoln, and inscribed on the flyleaf, “T. Howe Childs, Pittsburgh.” 


Richards, Wallace B., executive secretary, Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association 
A large-scale replica of Fort Duquesne and its surroundings, constructed at 
Erie, Pa., under the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, as a 
project of the Works Progress Administration. 


Robinson, Alexander C., Sewickley 
Framed print published in Allegheny County's centennial year, 1888, showing 


the present courthouse (just completed that year), with insets of smaller views ot 
the earlier ones erected in 1799 and 1842. 


Rodgers, Capt. William B., Pittsburgh 
An 1854 edition of Samuel Cumings’ Western Pilot, corrected by Capts. Charles 
Ross & John Klinefelter, and published by J. A. & V. P. James, Cincinnati; and 
a number of copies of a small picture entitled “Scene in Pittsburgh Previous to the 
Railroads, A.D. 1836." 


Scarborough, Mrs. Anna M., Pittsburgh 
Two dresses worn by herself and sister as little girls some eighty years ago; 
made by their mother, Mrs. Eleanor Werneburg Brecht. 
Scully, Margaret Townsend, Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, July 29, 1886 (centennial number), April 30, 


June 22, 23, 1887; Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, March 8, 1887, reporting the 
death of Henry Ward Beecher; and a group of Pittsburgh and Uniontown news- 
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papers and clippings relating to the unveiling of the Braddock Monument, on 
Route 40, in 1913. 


Siebeneck, Henry King, Pittsburgh 

” Thirty. four letters and papers of his great-grandmother, Sarah Wilson King, 
written from Waterford and Erie, Pa., during the years from 1828 to 1862, to her 
son, Josiah King, of Pittsburgh, and other members of her family, containing, besides 
a great deal of religious admonition, many a nugget of information about mundane 
affairs; photostatic copies of twenty-three applications, warrants, patents, and 
other documents on file in the Land Office Bureau, Department of Internal Affairs, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, relating to Gen. Arthur St. Clair’s holdings of 
lands in and around Ligonier, Pa., in the years from 1769 to 1828; and a mimeo- 
graphed acc -_ of My Faith at Ninety- , and Bible Studies, by the late William 
Ensign Lincoln, long-time resident of Pittsburgh, and president of the H. K. Porter 
Co., manufacturers of light locomotives in that city. 





Smith, Katharine E., Pittsburgh 

A varied colle ction of materials from the effects ve? her father, the late Edwin 
z. Smit h, including: a minute book and stock book, 1870-1888, of the Artisans’ 
Deposit Bank, Pittsburgh, of which the donor's andl father, William H. Smith, 
was the first president; some twenty-four volumes of history and biography; 
numerous additions to the society's dwindling stock of back numbers of its 
magazine; and a pair of old bellows 


Swisshelm, James R., Etna 
An 1810 deed to the property in the present Swissvale later acquired by John 
Swisshelm, husband of jane Swisshelm. 


Todd, Mrs. C. Louise, Pittsburgh 

A considerable collection of documents, ranging in date from 1794 to 19¢4, 
including: a number relating to the disposal! of lands granted to the Ohio Company 
of Associates (Rufus Putnam, Manasseh Cutler, et al— in 1787; lands owned by 
Timothy Pickering, or his sons, in Virginia and Ohio, 1834-1837, and the trans- 
actions of Samuel H. Putnam, Jr., as a realtor in Chicago, 1888- 1904; and the diary 
of the service in the Confederate Army, 1862-1864, of the Rev. J. F. Scurlock, a min 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, which is full of interesting comment 
on army service and on ministers, church people, and places he visited in the 
course of his travels in Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. For a 


ime, in 1862, he was chaplain of Morgan's Raiders. 


Vermorcken, Mrs. Elizabeth Moorhead, Pittsburgh 
Framed portraits of her grandfather, Col. Samuel Wylie Black, killed at Gaines’ 
Mill in 1862, her father, William Jefferson Moorhead, as captain of the 17th U. S. 
Infantry, 1861-1864, and her nephew, Lieut. James Kennedy Moorhead, killed in 
the Argonne in 1918; and a considerable collection of manuscript and printed 
material relating to members of her family and to Pittsburgh in general, including 
Col. Black's Mexican War letters. 

















Wardley, Charles S., Mt. Lebanon 
Program of the Garfield and Arthur inaugural ball held on March 4, 1881. 
Woods, Janette, Pittsburgh 


Draft of a survey made for the division of part of an estate in Allegheny County 
among Michael Mitchell, William Forgey, and Robert Logan, on December 23, 1833. 
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Writt, John, Pittsburgh 


it, on ee ras 
Photograph of “Homewood,” residence of Judge William Wilkins, taken before 
it was razed in 1922. 
King Wurts, Mrs. Thomas C., Pittsburgh 
to her Eighteen enlarged reproductions, useful for exhibition purposes, of illustrations 
resides in the Review of Reviews Photographic History of the Civil War (New York, 1911). 
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4338 Bigelow Boulevard, Pittsburgh 13 
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Lee, John W. Oliver. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


ne interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Penns) 
1 1 
" me to join this organization, and a simple application or request : 
ition addressed to its office opens the way 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is 


open 
lege of providing much-needed material as well as moral support 
increasingly effective public service the society seeks to rendet 


‘rs through enrollment under classifications calling for more thar 
inimum annual fee, and to both through gifts or bequests 


Immeasurable would be the effect of substantial contributions toward 
ndowment of the society—this century-old medium for the expressior 
the community's regard for its historical heritage. Bequests may be wordeJ 
simply as follows 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 
dollars. 
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